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GAWKER’S AMERIGAN FLOUR MILL Directory FoR 1886 


1S THIS DAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1886, READY FOR DELIVERY. PRIOCB, $10.00. 


SENT BY MAIL, REGISTERED AND POST-PAID. EVERY 


MILL» FURNISHER,* FLOUR BROKER,» TRASNPORTATION - COMPANY,» INSURANCE > COMPANY 


FLOUR IMPORTER, MERCHANT MILLER, 
Or anyone desiring to reach those connected with the PLOURING INDUSTRY, should order this Book at onee. 


HIS Directory contains the names and addresses of 18,289 Flour Mill owners in the United States and Dominion of Canada. It 
further specifies in many thousands of cases whether stones or rolls or bot are used in the manufacture of tlour; whether rye, 
buckwheat, cornmeal or oatmeal are specialties; whether steam or water power is used. Names of Millowners estimated to have 

over $10,000 invested in the business are marked by a special sign. It also contains a reliable list of MILLWRIGHTS in the U. 8. 
and Canada, and a long list of the PRINC[PAL FLOUR ‘BROKERS in the U. 8. and Canada, and a list of EUROPEAN FLOUR 
IMPORTERS. These last named lists are of immense value to MXLXsts EVs. Address all communications and make all 


paper payable to the order of 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, No. (24 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DELL’S ROLLER MILL SYSTEM 


Is now in successful operation in a large number of mills, both large 
and small, on hard and soft wheat, and is meeting with unparalleled 
success. All the mills now running on this system are doing very fine 
and close work, and we are in receipt of the most flattering letters from 
millers. References and letters of introduction to parties using the 
Odell Rolls and System, will be furnished on application to all who de- 
sire to investigate. 


+¢@dell’s Roller Mill3* 


Invented and Patented by U. H. ODELL, the builder of several of the 
largest and best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country. 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS! 


We invite particular attention to the following 


POINTS or SUPERIORITY 


pomscnton| by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors, all of which are 
broadly covered by patents, and cannot be used on any other machine. 

1. It is driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be 
equivalent to giving each of the four rolls a separate driving-belt from 
the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive differential motion which 
cannot be had with short belts. 

2. Itis the only Koller Mill in market which can instantly be 
stopped without throwing off the driving-belt, or that has ade- 
quate tightener devices for taking up the stretch of the driving-belts. 

3. Itis the only Roller Millin which one movement of a hand 
lever spreads the rolis apart and shuts off the feed at the same 
time. The reverse movement of this lever brings the rolls back agaln 
cxactly: into working position and at the same time turns on the 

eed, 

4. Itis the only Roller Mill in which the movable roll-bearings may 
be adjusted to and from the stationary roll-bearings without disturb- 
ing the tension-spring. 

5. Our Corrugation is a decided adyance over all others. It pro- 
duces a more even granulation, more middlings of uniform shape 
and size, and cleans the bran better, 


WE USE NONE BUT THE BEST ANSONIA ROLLS. 


Our Corrugation differs from all others, and produces less Break 
Flour and Middlings of Better Quality, 

Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benefitof Mr. 
Odell’s advice, and long experience in arranging mills. Can furnish 
machines on short notice. For further information, apply in person 
or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DAYTON, ONO, U. 5. 0. 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth. 


en. 
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Do wou want Clean WwW heat? 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, * Chicago, uh 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF. 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World, 
Bend for illustrated descriptive Olroular, and name this paper. 


Green Bay, Winona: St. Paul 


RAILROAD 
Is THE SHORTEST ROUTE From 


GREEN BAY 


and all points in 


EASTERN « WISCONSIN 


—To— 
NEW LONDON, 

STEVENS POINT, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
WAUSAU, 

MERRILL, 


BAU OLATRE. 
-#ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, #- 
and all points in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
and all points on the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD and ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILROAD, 


Passengers from all points onthe CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN R’Y, south of Green Bay and 
Fort Howard, connect with the 


Gc. B., W. & St. P. R. R. 
—AT— 
FORT HOWARD JUNOTION. 
They will find it 
TEE SEORT LIN 
to all the above points. 


THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
of this Road embraces all the modern improvements 
and conveniences that tend to make traveling by 
rail sufe and comfortable, 

Be sure your tickets read via the 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroad, 
§,W. CHAMPION, GAVIN CAMPBELL, 


General Pass. Agent. General Manager. 
GREEN BAY, WIS: 
/ 


SSS} THE: 


| Hercules Automatic Wheat Scorer Separator 


Warranted to improve the COLOR and VALUE of flour in any mill, Anti-Frictional, Light Running and 
the only AUTOMATIC WHEAT SCOURER ever Invented. Adjusts itself while in motion to the vol- 
ume of wheat fed to it and Foquires no attention but oiling. Awarded GOULD MEDAL and highest 
honors at the late WORLD'S FAIR, NEW ORLEANS, ‘achines sent on 60 days trial and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or no pay. Write for Circulars, Testimonials and Samples o Cleaned Wheat and 


"THE HERCUBES MFG. C0. Cardington, Ohio. 


SCHREURS BROS., 


Proprietors or YOUNG AMERICA ROLLER MILLA, 
Muscatine, Towa, December 9th, 1885. 


It Has INCREASED OUR TRADE, 


THE HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., Cardington, Ohio, 


Gentlemen:—We like the “Hercules” machine very much indeed. It has increased our trade, and 
wo will buy another for our other mill in the Spring. It certainly is the best Scourer we know of. 
‘ours Respectfully, SCHREURS BROS. 
(Mention this Paper when you write.) 


THE FARM AND CARDEN 
TRI ALM ses 
INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE 


NNN 3 Va ble Information from every Stato ip 
s nons se OF sto! let 
Han authority on FAUITS and WECETAOLES, 01 


tains the Poultry pages for howe WhO 
mise chic! ons x Z 
for pro ty ty 
surprise, ine 
t, and 
a 


ten trial subseribers become permanent readers, 
and use their influence to sen Experi- 
ence having. taugit us this, we feel certain that it will 
pay us tomake A LIBE L OFFER to Indace every 
one to try 

the paper. L 

To every reader of this who will send us, 

or silver, we will send “THE FARM AND GARD) . 
trial for three months. Please accept this trial offer at once, |S 


FARM AND GARDEN, 1001 Birer7 att, pa. 


POPULAR 
BALLADS 


if only to satisfy curiosity, and you will certainly be 
disappointed, 
Address at once 


the Gate, 
Wait ‘till the 
I'll Meet Her 


folets. 
Wile, 
fcintires. Onl 
Pansy Blossom, Nobody Knows 
‘What a Racket Was There, Where 
BRAY Wandering Boy To-night? 
dy Duffy's Cart, “Widow No- 
Ian's Goat, Warrlor Bold, We 


Fe uve ger Give on 
‘ountain Song. In the 
Poor, Buta Gentleman Still, 
Met. This book ts pr! 


it inted o 
AMERICAN PUBLIS! 


a 


Did you hear us? 


We told you over a year ago 
that our Engine was “on the 
market to stay.” We now tell 
you it is the best Engine in the 
world, and is gaining favor 
every day and everywhere. 


Highest Economy, 
Closest Regulation, 
Fines Automatic ( ut-off, 
Most Durable, 


THE BEST in all respects 
and for all uses, and on prices 
we can double discount any 
engine maker in the U. 8. 

Yes, it's a rotary, and we can 
prove all we claim. 


ler @ copy now. Address 


iladelphia, Penn’a, 


If you want to know more about it send for Ciroulars and References. 


WADE & WARDELL, 
Cadillac, Wexford Co., Michigan. 


[Please mention this paper.) 
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Xa Down With High Prices ! 


80 TO 70 PERCENT. OFF 


ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT ARTICLES 
old Direct to Consumers. 
[Ej = Tho “Little Detective,” $3.00 
a L. D, Postal gives Postage in 
Weighs trom { 02, to 25 1bs. 
FAMILY SOALES, 240 Ibs., $5. 
Platform Scales, $11 to $20. 


Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools, 


era’ Forge, $10, 
Forge and Kit of Tools, $25. 
Farmers can do odd jobs, saving time 
and money, Anyils, Vises, &c., &c. 


WACON SCALES. 
aN eat SR 
of Enj 
Btoof forbearingsot all Seales: 
R-Ton (6x12) 840, 
. 3-Ton (7x13) 850. 
H 4-Ton (8x14) $60. 
4 Beam Box and Brass Beam with 
E each Scale. 900 other varictics. Also, 
Ks, ‘heelbarrows, Corn Shell- 
rs, Feed Mills, Copy Presses, Mon- 


——— iennentee 
SAFES OF “ALL SIZES, 


No. 4, weight 1,100 1bs., 650. 


EWING MACHINES, 


PRICES REDUCED 
FROM 865 TO 


—— 
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s) Fanted perfect. Saye money. 
\ yy| Send for Circulars. 
ce -\ Chicago Scale Co., 


151 S.Jeffereon St. ,Chicago, Ml. 


GOODRICH 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


TWICE DAILY EACH WAY 
——BETWEEN— 


Milwauker & Ehicagu. 


Fare to Chicago $2 less than by railroad night trains, 
and $1 less than by day trains. 


Chicago and Racine Line. 


Leave. Arrive. 
Milwaukee . 7:30 a, m. | At Milwankee 5:00 a, m. 
Milwaukee. 7:00 p.m. | At Milwaukee 5:00 p. m. 


Fare to Chicago Only $2. 
Round Trips, $ 3.50, meals and berths inoluded. 


Sure connections at Chicago with all. M. trains for 
all points East, South and Southwest. 
Sheboygan & Manitowoc Line. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

ave. Arrive 
Milwaukee........ 7:00 a. m. | At Milwaukee 6;00 p. m. 
Manistee ds Ludington Line. 
Daily, leave 7 Pp. M., except Saturdays. 
Saginaw & Bay Oity Line, Daily except Saturdays. 


Leave Arrive. 
Milwaukee........7:00p. m. | At Milwaukee..t:00 a. m. 
Making close connections at Ludington with F & P. 
M.R. a for Saginaw, Bay City, Detroit, und all points 

in Northern Michigan and all points East. 


Pierport ds F'ranirfort Line. 
Leave Milwaukee daily at 7p. M., except Saturday. 


Kewaunee & Ahnapee Line. 
Leave Milwaukee Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays, at7 A. M. r 
Menominee & Sturgeon Bay Line. 
‘Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at7 A. M. 
Green Bay & Escanaba Line. 
Leave Milwaukee Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays at 7 A M., toucking at Occonto, Menominee, 
Sturgeon Bay Depere, and making close connections 
with railroad at Escanaba for Nexaunee, Ishpeming, 
Quinnesec, Norway, and all Leke Superior points, 


G. HURSON, Secretary and Agent. 


THE BATES CHAMPION 


Rapid + Grain « Dryer 


FOR RAPIDITY, SATISFACTORY RESULTS AND THOROUGHNESS 
UNEQUALED! 


sae 


Get the Best; the Bost is Cheapest. No Parch, Shrivol, Discoloration or other evidence 
of Artificial Drying. 


The grain is dried at the rate of about 3,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low 
temperature used insuring eveness and uniformity. The perectty, however, can be increased in proportion 
to power and space afforded, these la ter being the only limit, In addition to drying evenly, the operations 
of the very dry air, peculiar to this machine, remove from the grain any slight odor from’ sweat or heat, 
and put it in condition to grade. The air used is a prepared air, and has all the varied degrees of low 
temperature necessary. Damp grain made as rules of inspection require, or as dry even, as old grain. 
Thus the BATES’ DRYER js the most perfect as well as rapid dryer extant. It js beyond question The 
Champion Grain Dryer. Absolutely sate against fire. 

New Corn can be made tograde immediately by the BATES’ CHAMPION RAPID GRAIN DRYER 
Corn of present crop, all over the country, is too damp to grade, and rs to be thus for 
months to come and can only be made to grade by artificial means. The BATES’ DRYER is the only 
dryer that can dry the Grain in large quantities at trifling cost, naturally, and not show parch, shrivel, or 

er evidence of artificial drying; the drying by this method being Poel y that accomplished by a 
natural dry atmosphere, only that the machine accomplishes in a very brief space of time what would 
ordinarily require months, It is not necessary by this process to dry outany more moisture than will bring 
Ee Real up to the desired grade. 

ryers for grains of all kinds, including Brewers’ Grains, cotton seed, flax, and grass seeds, glucose 
refuse. Also for Vh: ates, Starch, jue, Fruit, Lumber, Shingles, and Veneering, Hides, 
Leather, Hair, Mos: I, oto. 

THE BATES’ FERTILIZER NORYFR accomplishes about three times the work accomplished by any 
of its competitors with about one-quarter of the steam. ‘Besides grinding and drying the offal, this dryer 
delivers it cold and ready for immediate shipment. 

The expense of drying by this method is reduced to smallest possible cost, which is below that of any 
other. Machines are compact. Experienced workmen will be sent to set them up and instruct as to 
operating. For further particulars address, 


7. Cc. BATES, 
189 La Salle St., Room 73 Calumet Bd'g, CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. 0. BOX 686. 
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[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 
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To Proserve Iron and Keop Boilers and Flues from Scaling, uso 


#H. P. GRAVES’ BOILER PURGER.+ 


D ractically demonstrated that a scale one-sixteenth of an inch thick on a Boiler will require 

eee naeneen Bi more fuel than a clean Boiler, while a scale one-fourth of an inch thick will require sixt) 

r cent. more fuel. The scale is anon-conductor of heat, and its formation in Boilers is general throug! 
he United States, more especially in the lime and alkali districts, and enough attention has not been paid 
to keeping Bojlers free from accumulations. The cost of fuel for steam purposes is an important item, and 
any system for economy in this direction should receive due consideration. | I ain TORN FECHIENG: a BOILER 
Puke which I glaim is the best made: First.—That it will remove the scale from Soy Boner, and, by its con- 
tinued use, will keep it from forming. Sccond.—That it will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, nor 
¥ nor injure the water for drinking purposes. It is easy to use, being in a liquid form, it can 
into ine Boiler, through the Matety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by Force FURR or into the 
Tank. Third,—That by its use, from fifteen to forty per cent. can be saved in the cost of fuel, besides the ex- 

pense of putting in new flues every one or two years. Address, for prices, etc., to 


H. P. GRAVKEAS, 


CHICAGO, 255 South Canal St. MILWAUKEE, 348 Virginia St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 327 Hennepin Ave. DETROIT, 36 Jefferson Ave. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.] 
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JONATHAN MILLS UNIVERSAL FLOUR D 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOLTING DEVICE FOR 


CUMMER ENGINE G@O., 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


CLEAR, CLEAN 


Bolting or Re-Bolting 


OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 


They cannot be beat on any Stock, and are being exten- 
sively adopted for the entire olting in new mills 


Pinely Designed and Mechanically Constructed. 
——_————Slow Speed 
Occupies Small Space, and has Immense Capacity bd 


For Price Lists, Sizes and Dimensions send to the 


CLEVELAND, ORIO. 


Milwaukee & Northern Railroad. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ROUTE, 


17 Miles the Shortest Line 


—to— 
GREEN BAY, 
Fort Howard, Depere, Menasha, 


Neenah, and Appleton, 
Marinette, Wis,, and Menominee, Mich, 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO—— 
New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISOONSIN, 


The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 
opens to the public the shortest and best route to all 
points on the Michigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTION, 


AT PLYMOUTH with the Shepoygan and Fond du 
Lac Division Chicayo & North-Western R’y for She- 
boygan and Fond du Lac. 

AT FOREST JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Railway, 

ATGREEN AY with Chicago & North Western and 
Green ay, Winona & St. Paul Railroads, for all 


points North and West. 
Cc. F, DUTTON, General Supt. 


A. BLOEDEL, 


Manufacturing 


Jeweler 8 Diamond Setter, 


Dealer in 


WATOHES, OLOOKS, JEWELRY, 


Silver and Plated Ware. 


Special Attention Given to Repairing. 


No. 106 GRAND AVE, 


Cor. Wost Water St., 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 


The Wilcox Tailings Cleaner 


re ‘ 
ital alana 
ih “a 


THIS IS A NEW MACHINE WHICH MILLERS 
MUST HAYE 


Immense Reduction in Low Grade ! 
Indispensable in any Mill! 


Cream City Mills, Milwaukee, Wis., September 9, 1885. 
The Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 

Gents: In regard to the Wilcox Tailings Cleaner that we are using on tailings, we take pleasure in 
acknowledging it as an improvement that millers mas¢ have, as the results are valuable upon several 
points. From its peculiar construction it adapts itself to handling tailings superior to anything we 
have ever seen. We hope it will have the success a good machine deserves. 

A. W. CURTIS & CO., Proprietors. 
ED. PHILLIPS, Head Miller. 


The Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Rochester, Mich,, September 11, 1885. 
Gunts: I take pleasure in informing you that 1 have been running a Wilcox Tailings Cleaner for a 
few months, and find it truly to be the “Miller's Friend,” It makes more perfect separations than 
any other machine in the market, and gets all the Bisdlinge out of the Tailings, reducing low grade 
to about two per cent. If I could not get another machine like it I would not sell ee a 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Very truly yours, 


Yours truly, 
2 Write for circulars and prices, 


GOGKLE SEPARATOR MFG. 6O., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Kurth’s Patent Improved Cockle Separator, Richardson's Dustless Oat Separator, 
Beardslee’s Patent Grain Cleaner, and Wilcox’s Talllngs Cleaner. 


Published by 
E. HARRISON CAWKER. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN FESTIVITIES. 

On New Year’s evening, Mr. Geo. T. Smith, 
President of the Geo. T. Smith Middlings 
Purifier Co., gave a grand banquet at the 
Hibbard House in that city to the company’s 
legal advisers, principal employees and tray- 
eling salesmen. Forty-five guests sat down 
to enjoy the good things set before them. 
Among those present from out of the city 
were: Col, Rodney Mason, of Detroit, Messrs. 
Howland Arnold, of Toronto, Ont., the 
two lawyers who carried the Geo. T, Smith 
Canadian patent suit through the various 
Canadian courts and finally to the English 
privy council, where the suit was decided in 
their favor; John Webster, the Geo. T. Smith 
representative in Toronto, Wade Wilson, 
eastern agent, John M. Roe, of St. Louis, 
southwestern agent, W. D, Gray, milling en- 
gineer and expert with E. P. Allis & Co., 
Milwaukee, Hon. J. G. Flanders, of Mil- 
waukee, one of the attorneys of the Purifier 
Company in the suit against the Milwaukee 
Dust Collector Company; Mr. Duncan, su- 
perintendent of the Purifier branch works at 
Stratford, Ont.; Chas. H. Scott, agent in 
Maryland, Delaware and the Virginias; W. 
I. Keal, agent of the Michigan territory; H. 
J. Wright, of Rochester, N. Y., representa- 
tive in New York. 

Short addresses, highly entertaining, were 
made by Col. Mason, of Detroit, Mr. How- 
land, of Toronto, and by several others 
present. 

Mr. John E. Winn, who has charge of the 
legal and advertising business of the com- 
pany, was called upon and addressed the 
gentlemen present substantially, as follows: 

“The gentlemen he saw before him were a 
company trained to be constantly on the 
alert for something new and original, which 
was a sufficient reason why he should not at- 
tempt to occupy their attention with a 
speech. He felt, however, that he could not 
do less than acknowledge the courtesy their 
invitation expressed. ‘This was the fourth 
annual banquet at which, with thoughtful 
consideration and characteristic liberality 
the Smith Purifier Company greeted its prin- 
cipal employes and welcomed home its tray- 
eling salesmen. Most of the gentlemen who 
had met there a year ago, were again ranged 
around the festal board of their genial host. 
Some present, were veterans and their mem- 
ory extended back to the time—less thana 
dozen years ago—when the annual business 
of the Smith Purifier Company was less than 
$75,000; the books of the company to-day 
show that during the year just closed, it has 
shipped from here nearly $2,000,000 worth of 
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machines, distributed to every section of the 


| globe where wheat is milled. Its large Cana- 


dian business would swell this many hun- 
dreds of thousands more. While the com- 
pany appreciates the part which the gentle- 
men have taken, and the valuable aid ren- 
dered in building up its material interests at 
home, at the same time it is by no means in- 
sensible to the influence of their gentlemanly 
bearing and honorable conduct upon its rep- 
utation and character abroad. Their work 
was not limited to the taking of orders. 
They were the company’s representatives. 
The company looks to them for information 
as to the practical developments of milling 
and expects them to suggest whatever im- 
provements their observation and experience 
among the millers of the country lead them 
to think desirable. Reliable statistics pruve 
that over 82 per cent. of all middlings puri- 
fiers in use in this country are the Geo. T. 
Smith machines. The company is not con- 
tent with the degree of acknowledged excel- 
lence already attained for its machines, but 
is constantly seeking to make further im- 
provements. In presenting the card of the 
Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Company, 
its agents have no apologies to make. It 
never had an obligation to go to protest. It 
never broke faith with a customer. The 
courts have universally decided that it had 
its quarrels just. It has made friends of its 
former foes. It has overcome that prejudice 
which always exists against anything revo- 
lutionary, and the opinion of the highest 
court in Christendom has demonstrated that 
it is one of the greatest inventions of the 
world. No machine ever effected a more 
complete revolution in a great industry than 
the Middlings Purifier. The Purifier brought 
about the development of the spring wheat 
producing prairies of the great Northwest, 
which for centuries had lain neglected by the 
world, known vaguely and to song as ‘the 
Land of the Dakotas.” Now visit the busy 
mills, the smiling farms, the happy homes in 
the ‘Land of Laughing Waters,” and be con- 
vinced that its later history could not be writ- 
ten with the name of Geo. T. Smith and his 
Middlings Purifier omitted. That machine 
was not only the direct cause of the settlement 
of the great ‘‘New Northwest,” but its inven- 
tion marks an epoch in the history of milling. 
The world is familiar with the war its in- 
ventor fought to protect and defend his title 


and with his triumphant victories. But 
Smith was not content. He and his company 
saw the possibilities of the centrifugal reel, 
and have spared neither work nor expense 
until they have brought it to a degree of per- 
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fection never hoped for even by themselves. 
The results they have obtained from the cen- 
trifugal are producing almost as much com- 
motion among the millers of the world to-day 
as those of the Purifier did a dozen years 
ago. The Eldred mill demonstrated the suc- 
cess of their efforts with the centrifugal, and 
to-day there isa hasty scramble among the 
progressive millers of the country each to get 
the new system of bolting before his neigh- 
bordoes. During the past year no less than 
twenty-six mills, ranging in capacity from 
100 to 500 barrels each per day, have adopted 
the full centrifugal system of bolting, using 
the Geo. I. Smith machines. Plans are be- 
ing made for many more. No machine was 
ever brought to a higher degree of perfection 
than this, and yet, always ‘‘Improvement” is 
the watchword and “Progression” is the 
measure of every man’s success in the ser- 
vice of this company. The company appre- 
ciates the services and character of the gen- 
tlemen present, and extends to them a royal 
welcome to the hospitalities of its home, 
wishing them life, health and abundant suc- 
cess as they enter upon the new year.” 

As the ‘“‘wee sma’ hours” came on, the 
pleasant social gathering gradually broke up, 
each participant feeling that one of the hap- 
piest events of a life-time had passed. 


RECENT MILLING PATENTS. 


The following list of Patents relating to milling 
interests, granted by the U. S. Patent Office during 
the past month, is specially reported by Stout & 
Underwood, Solicitors of Patents, 66 Wisconsin st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Issue of December 29, 1885. No, 3i3,188—Grain drier, 
8. E. Worrell, Hannibal, Mo.; N Feeder for 
flouring mills, E, M. Smith and C. H. Heck, Tecumseh, 
Mich.; No, 333,420--G rain Scourer, J.MeGill, Lockport, 
N. Y.; No. 333,463—Dust collector, N. W. Holt, Jack- 
son, Mich. 


Issue of January 5, 1886. No, 333,561—-Barley machine, 
8. Spitzer, Vienna, Austria; . 333,570—Feed regu- 
lator for roller mills, E, Strong, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
No. 333,866—Roller mill, F. Lauhoff, Detroit, Mich; 
No. 333,008--Grain drier, F. W. Wiesebrock, NewYork, 
N. Y.; No, 833,939—Grain drier, H. R. Foote, New 
York, N. Y.; No. 833,065—Rice huller and cuticle 
remover, J. 8. Moore, New Orleans, La.; No, 333,980-—- 
Grinding mill or decorticator, J. Touya, Jr., Tarbes, 
France. 

Issue of January 12, 1886, No. 334,246—Flour bolt, 
A. Y. Leake, Marietta, Ga.; No. 334,380—Roller mill, 
E. C. Keyser, Abilene, Kas. 


Issue of January 19, 1886. No, 334,460—Roller mill, 
J. T. Obenchain, Logansport, Ind.; No. 834,643— 
Cockle separator, B. Cloutier, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Issue of January 26, 1886. No. 34,801—Feed regu- 
lator for rollev mills, J. R. Palmer, Dayton, Ohio; 
No, 334,807—Grain drier, C.F. Shedd, Fairfield, Neb, 
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RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


REPLY TO J. C. BATES, OF CHICAGO. 
NorTHWESTERN TARIFF BUREAU, 
MILWAUKEE, JANUARY 10, 1886. 
Editor of the United States Miller:— 

Mr. J. C. Bates, of Chicago, fiercely 
assails the extract from my lecture at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, you published in December. 
Its title, ‘‘ Religious Aspects of Protective 
Tariff,” made him very angry, with his denun- 
tions of Protectionists as ‘masquerading 
monopolists,” pretending to be public ben- 
efactors,” “style like Mormons,” “extortion- 
ers,” “‘robbers,’’ &c.: 

I shall be gentlemanly in my reply. 


“Indecent words admit of no defense; 
A want of decency 's a want of sense.” 


The Hon. William D. Kelley, whom Mr. 
Bates coarsely assails, needs no apologist. 
No one in this great country more perfectly 


evidences the truth of the poet’s couplet: 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”” 


This venerable gentleman, now in his seventy- 
second year, born of poor parents, was early 
left an orphan. He filled the position of pros- 
ecuting attorney of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, and honored the bench as a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Elected 
thirteen times, I believe in succession, to 
Congress, he has spent more than a third of 
his life as a Representative of Philadelphia, 
the birth-place of American Liberty, and of 
himself. He is the acknowledged ‘‘ Father 
of the House.” His long and faithful serv- 
ices to his constituency, second to none in 
the world, has established a character for 
ability and integrity, unsullied by a single 
stain, and won for him a fame, well known 
and appreciated by his countrymen, mostly 
by the toiling masses, as a true friend and 
fearless advocate of their rights. Revered 
at home and respected in foreign lands. Such 
a man cannot be injured by the venomous 
fangs of any assailant. 

When the time comes—and may God in His 
goodness long avert it—for encomiums to be 
said upon William D. Kelley,some honest 
free-trader, possessing a loftier spirit, moved 
by higher and nobler motives than the one 
referred to, casting out all remembrance of 
opposition, may truthfully repeat what Breck- 
enridge said of Ienry Clay: 

“Tf L were to write his epitaph, I would 
inscribe as the highest eulogy on the stone 
which shall mark his resting place: ‘Here 
lies a man who was in the public service — 

‘years, and never attempted to deceive his 
countrymen.’ ” 

Mr. Bates says: 

‘‘ Not a few people have become impressed 
with the idea that the tariff is something akin 
to the Constitution—not to be meddle 
or changed in any way.” 


Does he not know that the framers of the 
Jonstitution provided for changing that in- 
strument; that it has been ‘‘meddled with” 
and “changed” some fifteentimes. He should 
count the amendments; about the same num- 
ber of changes have occurred in our tariff 
laws. The chief cause for framing the Con- 
stitution was the necessity of passing a law 
“for the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures.” With the single exception of 
defining the oath of members of Congress, the 
first law ever passed, binding alike on all the 
States was the tariff act of July 4,1789,—“the 
great principle (of proteetive tariff) was then 
established by the fathersof the Constitution, 
with the father of his country at their head.” 


/ 


with 


I spoke to intelligent American citizens at 
Rockford, Illinois, not to persons ignorant of 
the Constitution and history of their country. 
The courteous and extremely kind treatment 
accorded to me by several of the leading citi- 
zens of Rockford, is among my most pleasant 
recollections. Nor could I discover the sem- 
blance of any dislike or aversion to a lecture 
by one “not to the manner born,”’ which 
seems, to Mr. Bates, to be an insuperable ob- 
jection, except when that foreigner is more 
desirous of promoting the welfare of a for- 
eign country than for furthering the prosper- 
ity of the United States. 

Mr. Bates says: 

“People who look into tariff questions are 
fully cognizant of the fact that where the 
duty is so high that it prohibits importation, 


the government does not receive any revenue 
from the articles so taxed.” 


Will he be kind enough to name some arti- 
cle on which the ‘duty is so high that it 
prohibits importation,” and on which “the 
government does not receive any revenue.” 
All will admit, that if nothing is imported, 
there will be no import tax collected. 

The staple argument of free-traders, for 
many years past and until quite recently were, 
that the tariff was so high that the revenue 
was largely in excess of the governmentneeds, 
and, therefrom was great danger to our insti- 
tutions; and, that, the only way to avert that 
danger, was by lowering the tariff, to lessen 
the revenue. British free-traders worked in 
harmony with their Anglo-American free- 
trade brethren—130 in number—the Cobden 
Club having secured more allies in the Uni- 
ted States, than in all other countries outside 
of England, all worked hard to secure a re- 
duction of our tariff. The American mem- 
bers of the club claiming that it was for the 
interest of Americans. The Englishmen 
were more honest, openly avowing that their 
efforts were for the welfare and benefit of 
England. Asan English manufacturer said 
to Robert P. Porter: ‘If you would give us 
half a chance we will beat you out of your 
home market. * * * You are the richest 
country on earth, and why can’t you give us 
a chance to share your wealth?” 

Mr. Bates asks: 


* What RAVAN aRS to the farmer, stock rais- 
er or mechanic? Perhaps it makes his coat 
cost a dollar or two per ton more, causes him 
to pay two or three cents per pound higher tor 
his sugar, a good round price for clothing and 
implements, in fact more for everything he 
consumes in his family.” 


It would be difficult to crowd more errors 
into the same space than are in the above 
extract. Coal of alike quality, though there is 
no anthracite coal there, is as cheap here as 
in England, as any person can ascertain from 
examination. As to sugar, every one ought 
to know that it is cheaper in this country 
than in any other part of the world, and that 
we exported immense quantities to England, 
Low as it is, the English laborer rarely gets 
any to sweeten his cup of tea, on which, when 
he does obtain one, the poorest laborer in 
England pays as much tariff on his cup of tea 
as does the Marquis of Westminster on his. 
The same is true of coffee, both bearing a 
high tariff in England, while both are admit- 
ed free of duty into the United States, a great 
benefit tc the poorer classes. Clothing, such 
as is generally worn by ‘the farmer, stock 
raiser aud mechanic,” is cheaper here, better 
made, better cut, and more style to it, than in 
any othe: .ountry. There is no army in the 


world so well clothed, or so cheaply clothed, 
asis the American army, and with American- 
made cloth. 

(L quote briefly from Hon, Thomas H. Dud- 
ley, late U.S. consul at Liverpool, England.) 


All cotton goods are cheaper here than in 
England; all wooden ware furniture, all tools, 
axes, hammers, &c., are cheaper here than in 
England. In one year we exported to Eng- 
land about $150,000 of edge tools, where they 
sellin preference to those of English make. 
Crockery, such as is generally used by “the 
farmer, stock raiser and mechanic,” is far 
cheaper in the United States thanin England; 
plates in New Jersey 80 cents a dozen, same 
quality in England 91 cents a dozen. All 
kitchen furniture, pots, pans and kettles are 
cheaper here than there. Pressed glass is far 
cheaper, and far better, here than in England. 
We export largely of certain articles of our 
manufactures to England because they are 
preferred. In one year $740,833 of mowers, 
reapers, plows and agricultural implements; 
$221,510 of carriages and carts; $610,551 worth 
of clocks; $100,505 worth of watches; $156,125 
wearingapparel; $964,279 furniture and wood- 
en ware; $41,145 of glass and glass-ware; 
$26,020 stoves; $867,902 of machinery; $519,458 
manufactured iron, &¢.; $480,802 musical in- 
struments; $777,067 sewing machines; and 
$65,182 lamps, &c., &c.; ora total of $5,581,897 
of the few articles above enumerated. In 
1881 we exported to England 150,000,000 yards 
of cotton goods. The value of our exports of 
domestic merchandise, during 1885 is figured 
at $726,682,946. With such, factshow foolish 
appears the following statement of Mr. Bates: 

“The question to be decided by the people 
of these United States in the interest of labor, 
trade and commerce is: ‘Shall we manufac- 
ture exclusively and solely for the home mar- 
ket, or letting down the bars which exclude 
us from foreign trade, shall we manufacture 
for the world?” 

The very fact that England let down her 
bars, Jet us into her market, and we are man- 
facturing for the world, and that is why the 
shoe pinches so in England, and why she is- 
contemplating putting up the bars. That’s: 
what’s the matter; as an English lord said: 


“The real trouble is that the United States 
keeps an opposition shop in the same line as 
ourselves.’ 


Mr. Bates says farming implements are 
higher through the tariff, &. Mr. Dudley, 
present at an Agricultural Fair, where fifteen 
acres were covered with implements, says: 


“The cheapest mower that was on the 
ground was 510 frances, which in our money 
is about $102. You can buy just as good & 
mower here or in Any town in the United 
States for $65. The lowest reaper that was 
there (without a binder) was 925 francs, or in 
our money, about $185. You can buy as good 
a one in the United States for $110, The low- 
est priced horse rake that was there was 250 
franes, or $50 of our money. You can buy 
as good here for $27. The plows, harrows, 
cultivators, were twenty per cent, dearer than 
they are in the United States. There was not 
a fork, hoe, shovel or spade there, in the 
whole exhibition, but what was dearer in 
preg and, most of them, inferior in qualit 

those which we make in this country. An 
so with carriages, wagons, carts, barrows, &c.’” 


Bedsteads, bureaus, tables, wash-stands, 
sofas, chairs, wash-tubs, pails, trays, churns, 
&c., &c.,all are cheaper here than in England. 

There is a child-like simplicity about Mr. 
Bates’ question: 


““1f the people are to be taxed. why not let 
the government have the benefit of such tax- 
ation, particularly as there isno revenue from 
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heavily protected” articles as already ex- 
plained?’ 


American free traders for years have had 
but one cry: “Surplus reyenue from high 
tariff.” John Bright said recently: ‘The 
danger of the excessive revenue the Ameri- 
«ans were receiving from their high tariff 
would ensure their lowering it;’’ and, allud- 
ing to our paying our debt so rapidly, princi- 
pally through our tariff revenue, he pro- 
nounced it ‘the most marvelous feat of finan- 
ciering the world ever witnessed.” 

Prince Bismark bore testimony to the wis- 
dom of our tariff, recommended it to the 
Reichstag. Prussia adopted a tariff and is now 
exporting largely to England, and is under- 
selling the Englishman at his own doors, 
while the wages of German labor has been 
increased over 20 per cent. since the tariff was 
adopted. 

The noted Count Andrassy of Austria- 
Hungary said in the Reichstag: 

“America was the first State to lay down 
as a principle that the cost of the war of In- 
dependence should be paid by Europe, and 
she realizes this principle by rata theduties 
on a gigantic scale. The consequence was 
that America, by increasing her duties, not 
only developed her industries, butin fact had 
the expenses of that enormous war paid by 
Europe.” 

The annual value of our manufactures ex- 
ceeds those of Great Britain by more than a 
thousand millions of dollars. Our exports 
largely exceed our imports. Our home mar- 
ket for our 60,000,000 of people is the best in 
the world. We are the best able to consume, 
because we earn the most through our higher 
wages. 

Annually, from the earnings of our Ameri- 
can laborers, &c., there are millions upon 
millions of dollars sent to Great Britain and 
Ireland, to save their foreign relations from 
want and suffering, and keep the aged and 
infirm from the poor houses and filling pau- 
per graves. 

The Register-General of England says that 
every seventh person that dies there dies a 
pauper. John Bright says ‘‘America is the 
home of the workingman.” ‘Labor is 
honored more in America than anywhere 
else in the world.”’ ‘ Millions from other 
countries have entered it and found rest.” 
“During fifteen years 2,500,000 people have 
left England for America, and every one of 
them is in better circumstances than they 
could have been had they remained in Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. Bright says“ that there is in those who 
earn their living by their daily labor, particu- 
larly in the agricultural districts, an absence 
of hope of any independence as he advances 
in life. ‘In the United States that hope pre- 
vails everywhere,” and also: 

“There has always existed among all the 
population (of America) an amount of com- 

ort and abounding prosperity, such as I be- 
lieve no other country in the world, in any 
age; has displayed.” 

Fawcett, the great English free trader says, 
hardly an agricultural laborer can be found 
in England, ‘twho has been able to save one 
week’s wages.”” Mr. Burt, M. P.,says: ‘The 
laboring man in England is lucky if he escapes 
ending his days in the workhouse.” 

Had Mr. Bates read the newspapers, he 
would have known, that when he was wri- 
ting his article, under “protective tariff” in 
America, those whom he calls “‘masquerad- 
ing monopolists,’’ owners or managers of 
large manufactories, more than a dozen of 


them, were unsolicited advancing the pay rolls 
of their employes from 10 to 15 per cent., while 
under “free trade” in England, they had re- 
duced their pay rolls 5 to 6 percent., with the 
agreement that unless times got better by the 
15th of January, 1886, a further reduction of 
wages of 5 per cent. was tobe made. Thus, 
the ‘masquerading public benefactors,” who 
style themselves" Protectionists” in America, 
unsolicited raise their pay rolls under the “‘rob- 
ber tariff,” while English free traders lower 
their pay rolls in England. ‘A protective 
tariff does,” as the Inter-Ocean said, ‘stand at 
the elbow of every laboring man to help him 
to better wages, &c.” 

Itis the prosperity of our home market and 
its needs that has caused the raising of wages 
here while they are lowered in England. The 
internalcommerce of the United States is over 
$10,000,000,000, very many millions in excess 
of the combined internal and foreign com- 
merce of Great Britain, and nearly equal to 
the entire foreign commerce of all the Euro- 
pean nations combined. Thus our home mar- 
ket is what creates our home trade. ‘To de- 
prive us of this market the Cobden Club 
spends its millions of dollars, deriving much 
aid and comfort from American free traders. 
Then why misrepresent the advantages of the 
American home market? What kind of pat- 
riotism is that which aids foreigners in their 
attempts to deprive us of such amarket? The 
highest known English free trade authority, 
Adam Smith, says: 

‘* Whatever tends to diminish in any coun- 
try the number of artificers and manufactur- 
ers tends to diminish the home market, the 
most important of all markets, for the rude 
PeOa Ube of the land, and thereby still further 

discourage agriculture.” 

Mr. Bates says: 

“Great Britain is so much of a free-trade 
country to-day that her laborers are better 
housed, better fed, and better clothed, than 
they ever were under protection, &c., &c.” 

Nothing is more calculated to deceive than 
the reiterated assertions of American free 
traders, who in many instances have been 
beguiled into the belief that England has free 
trade. A great many American free traders 
know no better—they are honestly ignorant, 
and are to be pitied. If England has free 
trade, what is her need of about 30 custom 
houses, about 3,000 customs officers, a numer- 
ous fleet of revenue cutters constantly cruis- 
ing on her coasts? 

Sir John E. Eardley Wilmot, M. P., says in 
his pamphlet, “‘ Free or Fair Trade”: 

“Our coast everywhere bristles with cus- 
tom houses, and we even find the solitary 
officer in his hut on the summit of Shake- 
speare’s Cliff at Dover, carefully guarding 
against the introduction * * * trom the 
opposite shores of France.” 

Will Mr. Bates explain why all these pre- 
cautions are needed to protect a ‘‘free trade” 
country, or why it was that in 1881 England 
collected $5,000,000 more tariff dues on Amer- 
ican products into England than we collected 
in the same year on British products into the 
United States? 

As to the condition of English labor, let 
him read the reports made to the royal com- 
mission inquiring into the causes of labor 
suffering; or the ‘Bitter Cry of Out-cast 
London” or “The Horrors of English Labor.” 

The New York Times, an American free 
trade journal, recently said: 

“The suffering among the poor of London, 
which is always great, is now said to be un- 
precedented. * * * Any day during the 


past fortnight one could see thousands of 
faint and ragged wretches prowling outside 
the wharves, each ready to fight the other in 
order to be one of a score who were admitted 
to a days’ work for 40 cents, if a ship hap- 
pened to comein. * * This is a sample of 
all industries, while the farmer’s prices have 
reached a starvation point.” 


I trust that Mr. Bates, with his tender sym- 
pathy for farmers, has read what an English- 
man, invited to dinner at a farm house in 
Long Island, quite recently wrote home: 


*‘T wonder how often in ‘ Merrie England,’ 
a farmer with his family and two men serv- 
ants, sits down to roast turkey, chicken pie, 
four or five vegetables, and cranberry pie, to 
Bay BE of both whiskey and beer to 

rink.’ 


Ireland has free trade, and suffering and 
want that beggars description. 

In Glasgow thousands are on the verge of 
starvation, the workhouses so gorged no more 
inmates can be received; public charity taxed 
to its utmost, as never before. Of Glasgow 
Mr. Bright said: ‘Forty-one thousand fam- 
ilies live in homes having only one room.” 
Was it as bad under protection? Could it 
have been worse? Mr. Bright further said of 
Scotland: ‘‘ There passes before my eyes a 
vision of millions of families—not individuals, 
but families—fathers, mothers and children, 
passing ghastly, sorrow-stricken, in never- 
ending procession from the cradle to the 
grave.” Was it as bad as that under pro- 
tection? Could it have been worse? 

English and Scotch iron manufacturers 
get rich, with dividends of one hundred and 
twenty percent., wrung from the heart’s blood 
of their pauperized labor, to whom they pay 
about one-third the amount of wages, as is 
paid by the ‘‘masquerading monopolists” in 
America. 

Mr. Bright corroborates what I assert. Re- 
cently he said: 


“T know a gentleman who told me that his 
firm (shipowners) made profit of £10,000 ($50,- 
000) on a single cargo—of a single ship laden 
with wheat coming from San Francisco to this 
country. I know a gentleman who has large 
iron-works and collieries, and I recollect, in 
the year 1873, twelve years ago, he tod me 
that in the last year, the dividend upon these 
works was 120 nee cent.; that is, that for every 
£100 of capital that he had in the business 
during one year, he had cleared £120; and he 
said: * Things are getting very bad indeed, for 
this year’, and he smiled pleasantly as he said 
it, ‘the dividend has fallen to 90 per cent.’ ” 


Those are the men in England who reduce 
the wages of their labor, and “‘smile pleasant- 
ly.” Are they ‘“‘masqueraders,” or oppress- 
ors of labor? It is possible to:‘‘smile and 
smile”—he can conclude the quotation. 

Mr. Bates says: 

“To argue that the citizen of the United 
States, commercial treaties and all other 
mains being equal, as we must insist they 
shall be, cannot compete successful'y with the 
British manu'acturer, is but stuff and non- 
sense. ‘I'he American citizen is always equal 
to the opportunity. Give him the OpportHals 
ty and he will easily demonstrate his ability 
to be equal to any emergency.” 

The truth is, every time the American peo- 
ple have tried free trade or a very low tariff, 
they have miserably failed, and have never 
er been ‘equal to the opportunity.” Mr. Bates 
may cry “stuff and nonsense,” but the as- 
sumption is destroyed by the facts. The 
British manufacturer ‘has beaten us every 
time.” British manufacturers boast as to cot- 
ton goods: ‘If the United States were to 
abolish the duty on cotton goods we should 
shut up every one of their cotton mills in less 
than two years.” As toiron, &.: ‘Ifthe 
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duty on pig iron was removed, we could close 
up every blast furnace in America, &c., &e.” 
The same threats have been made as to wool- 
en mills, &., &c. Threats not made wildly, 
but by responsible parties, in some instances 
by members of Parliament, showing the aim 
and purpose of the English free trader, and 
his coadjuter, the American member of the 
English Cebden Club. 

I am a firm believer in the doctrine first 
enunciated at Bunker Hill: 

“There's nothing impossible with Americans.” 

But the possibility lies in that * sober sec- 
ond thought” of our American people, which 
judiciously applies aremedy to existing evils, 
called the American System which began 
with the first act of Congress, July 4, 1789, 
aptly termed the Second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Separation from the mother coun- 
try had been secured through long and bloody 
war. The heroism, cool, determined, un- 
flinching courage of American volunteers, 
their marches over frozen ground visible by 
the bloody tracks of their shoeless feet, had 
secured for their countrymen, andothers from 
foreign lands, what was termed political in- 
dependence. But nothing is more truly 
attested, than that after all the grand and 
righteous achievements of the Revolution, the 
American remained a bondsman to the man- 
ufacturing power of Great Britain. Nor 
could he, or did he emancipate himself from 
that bondage, until, armed by the Constitu- 
tion, he sheltered the starving laborers and 
mechanics under the wgis of the tariff act 
“for the encouragement and protection of 
American manufactures.” Then it was the 
American became “equal to the emergency.” 
L have not space to elaborate, but will very 
briefly refer to the converse. 

Persistence for a time in the “sophism” of 
nearly free trade, brought the country to such 
a low ebb, and so impoverished the American 
people by a depleted treasury, that they could 
not borrow money, even from free trade Eng- 
land, at twelve per cent. interest. The pet- 
tiest principality of Europe could borrow 
money at afar less rate of interest. Nay more, 
and far worse—and I hope Mr. Bates will 
refute these statements if he can—under 
nominal free trade, really but very low tariff, 
the United States Government could not raise 
the money with which to pay its President 
the salary due him, as a servant of the people. 
The President of the United States had to, 
and did, give his individual notes to the mon- 
ey brokers in Washington, who ‘shaved them 
at a heavy discount, they knowing that, as 
soon as'the protective tariff was re-enacted, 
which was done, money would flow into the 
treasury and the notes become good. 

Mr. Bates concludes his communication 
with: “ Lone Live tHe Kina.” 

The aflinity of free trade with royalty, and 
its antagonism to republicanism, has long 


since been well established. Free trade keeps 
laborers as aubiecye in helpless, abject de- 
pression, On the other hand, a protective 
tariff helps “every laboring man in this coun- 
try to better wages, to a more independent 
condition, and to a higher development of his 
faculties.”’—(Inter-Ocean. ) 

[ trust 1 shall not be deficient in charity, or 
lacking in that respect due to every adversary, 
did I intimate that had Mr. Bates been living 
in the days just preceding the American Rey- 
olution, he would have been of those described 
by Thomas Jefferson, whose: 

“Minds were circumscribed within very 
narrow limits by an habitual belief, that it 


was their duty to be subordinate to the moth- 


er country in all matters * * * and to direct 


all their labors in subservience to her inter- 
ests.” 


American protectionists,too,cry “Long live 
the king,’”’—not any European king, but our 
American LABor Kina. Solon Chase says: 
“In America Labor is King.” It was crowned 
by protective tariff, and regally robed. Web- 
ster claimed: ‘Tne Laborer of the United States 
is the United States.” 

Until labor decrees otherwise, it will so 
remain, So far, its votes have ever been cast 
for protection, and never for free trade !! 

Joun W. Hin'ron. 


PAPERING, PAINTING AND VARNISHING. 


While city people as a rule select the 
spring-time and early summer for renovating 
their houses, country-folk, who have Jeisure 
time during the winter season, often paint 
and paper their houses themselves at this 
time, thus saving a large expense. 

In ordinary country homes three coats of 
paint are considered sufficient. The paintin 
common use for painting woodwork is chiefly 
composed of white lead, linseed oil aud tur- 
pentine, with some ‘‘drier.”” The white lead 
gives a body to the paint and forms a soapy 
compound, by combining with the oil. The 
“driers” quicken the hardening. The linseed 
oil soaks into and fills up the pores of the 
wood. The turpentine is merely used to save 
oil and make the paint sufficiently thin to 
work easily. It evaporates quickly and af- 
fords no protection to the wood. Red leadis 
much employed with the priming coats, and 
for the first coat in painting iron-work. It 
sets hard and dries well. The proportion of 
ingredients in mixed paints depends upon 
the quality of the materials, the kind of sur- 
face and the degree of exposure. A colored 
lead paint is made by adding pigments to 
white lead base. When red lead is used the 
mixture does not require so much of the 
“drier.” 

The proportions of the ingredients for the 
different coats are approximately as follows: 
First, or priming coat, one gallon of oil to 
five pounds of white lead and drier as may 
be required. Two-coat work requires one 
gallon of oil to ten pounds of lead. Three- 
coat work the same quantity as for one-coat 
work. After the first or priming coat is put 
on, all holes or cracks should be stopped with 
putty. 

In painting outside work exposed to the 
sun, sufficient turpentine should be added to 
prevent blistering and in cold weather to 
make it work freely. All knots should be 
shellaced before the first coat is put on. 
When colored paints are used each succeed- 
ing color should approach more nearly the 
final color. The pigments which are ground 
in oil are the best. White lead must be kept 
in close vessels, or the action of the air will 
give it a brown shade. White lead should 
not be used for painting iron-work. The 
best paints for iron-work are those in which 
the oxides of iron form the bases. The red 
oxide is commonly employed. 

Zine-white is used for inside work, but is 
unsuitable for outside work. Plaster which 
is painted should be smooth and free from 
bubbles or blisters, and should be perfectly 
dry. Plastered walls should be washed down 
with a distemper and left for some months 
before painting. Each coat, both on plaster 


and wood-work, ought to be sandpapered 
smooth and all holes stopped before the next 
coat is put on. 

For outside work drabs, grays, browns and 
reds are the most durablecolors. Burnt um- 
ber and yellow ochre, mixed with white lead 
as a basis, make a drab of warm tint for out- 
side work. Yellow ochre and Veneiian red 
make a good buff. Indian red and indigo 
make a warmer shade of gray than lamp- 
black, which is usually used alone with the 
lead, fora gray. Prussian blue and yellow 
ochre make a pleasant shade of brown. 
Green may be formed by mixing Prussian 
blue and burnt sienna, or Prussian blue and 
raw umber, or with indigo and burnt sienna. 
Any of the above pigments which do not 
contain lead may be used for inside work. 
In general, it is not well to use too many 
colors in painting, as it adds to the expense, 
and has a tendency to cheapen the effect. 

Varnishes made from amber, gum animé 
and copal arethe most durable and are adapt- 
ed to work which is exposed to the weather 
or that requires frequent cleaning—such as: 
coaches and carriages and for the best join- 
ery and fitting of houses. Turpentine var- 
nishes are made from soft gums dissolved in 
turpentining. These dry quickly and are 
lighter than oil varnishes, but are not so 
durable. Lacquers are made with softer 
gum dissolved in alcohol. They dry more 
quickly and-become harder and more brilliant 
than turpentine varnishes, but should only 
be used for cabinet or inside work. 

Walls that. are to be papered ought to be 
thoroughly dry before the paper is hung. 
Any defects in the surface of the walls 
should be remedied and the whole sandpa- 
pered and rubbed smooth with pumice stone. 
Then give a coat of size, which prevents the 
plaster from absorbing the paste. In re- 
papering old walls, the old paper must be re- 
moved and the walls thoroughly scraped and 
cleaned to prevent any possibility of injury 
from the decomposition of the old parts. 


We will send Harper’s Weekly and the U 
S. Miller for one year for $4.10. 


WueEn the Prince of Wales visited Ireland, 
a Land Leaguer shouted out in the hearing 
of His Royal Highness: “Down with him |” 

“‘Whist !?” exclaimed his companion. “Ye 
disrémember Mr. Parnell'towld us to preserve 
an indignant brutality.” 

What Mr. Parnell did say was “dignified 
neutrality.” There is another story related 
of an Irishman giving vent to his feeling by 
calling for Three cheers for ould Pireland.”” 

“Three cheers for hell,” growled out anon- 
sympathizer. ? 

“Oh, every man for the country he loves 
best,” was the ready retort. 

Tar wild young scapegrace' Prince J ohn” 
Van Buren, on one of his visits to Washing- 
ton, stopped at Willard’s, where his father, 
the President, came and, after a kindly 
greeting, said : “John, [had hoped you would 
some time prove to be a worthy representa- 
tive of our family, but I fear you never will; 
in fact, Iam convinced that you will bring 
disgrace rather than reflect credit upon it.” 
‘Father,’ said John, ‘you may think because 
you happen to be President of the United 
States that you are something more than an 
ordinary man, but permit me to say that you 
will never be known in history except as the 
father of John Van Buren.” 
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SAM’L E. DUNHAM & CO., 


COMMISSION 


Provisions « Grain 


Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 


‘The purchase of grain for shipment to home markets 
& specialty. 


N. 8. CLARK, A. ©. MARTIN. 


CLARK & MARTIN, 


ommission Werchants 


FLOUR, GRAIN, 


FEED AND Hay, 


No, 64 West Second St., Cincinnati, 0. 
PATTERSON BROS. & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE. 


DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Hominy, Grits, Steam Dried Corn Meal, 
44 VINE ST., OINOINNATI. 


ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED - - - - - - - 1876, 


JNO. R. TURRENTINE, 


—GENERAL— 


Merchandise and Produce Broker, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND RICE. 


Dock Street, ‘WILMINGTON, N. 0. 
MEMBER OF CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Reters by permission to A. K. Walker, Esq., cashier 
First Nat'l Bank, Hall & Pearsall, Adrian & 'Vollers, 
Merchants, Wilmington; Robt. Carey & Co., New Or- 
deans, La.; Geo. P. Plant & Co,, St, Louis, Mo.; Martin 
& Bennett, Chicago, Ill, 


Solicits Orders for Carolina Rice and Poanuts. 


Preserve your Copies of the 
UNITED STATES MILLER 


—IN AN— 


ULLRICH BINDER 


‘This binder is suitable for binding your copies of 
the Unirep Srates MILLER for two or more years, 
any required number can be taken out without dis- 
turbing its contents. Binders made for all Publica- 
tions, for binding Music, ete, 


ITS EQUAL CANNOT BE FOUND. 
Send post paid for 1.10, Address 


UNITED * STATES * MILLER, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


oe 


J. R. TOLLESON, Pres't. 
_——— ELEY 


Golleson Cnommesd ton Cp, 


49 Gate City National Bank Building, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Correspondence Solicited. Information Promptly and Accurately Furnished. 
CASH ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMEN'TS. 


FLOUR, BRAN, GRAIN AND HAY. 


We have excellent facilities for handling the above articles—not only in Atlanta 
(our headquarters), but ail over the Southwest. Having travelling representatives, 
we intend selling Flour, Bran, Grain and Hay in large quantities, to responsible 
houses, at full market prices. 


Our manager formerly represented the Win ba) Co., of St. Louis, for whom 
he sold an average of 8,000 bbla. of Flour per month. Will be glad to have parties make 
us prices f. 0. b. cars, or delivered at nearest point on Ohio or Mississippi River. 


Use either the." Robinson” or * Underwood” Cipher in telegraphing. 
GIVE Us A TRIAL! If there is any virtue in energy, care and fair dealing, we 
will succeed in doing a large business in a manner 


SATISFACTORY TO ALL CONCERNED. 


For any information regarding our manner of transacting business, we refer, by 
Bermission, to Gate City National Bank, Moore, Sima & Co., Akers & Bros., Joseph 
mith, and the business men of Atlanta generally. 


THE TOLLESON OMMISSION CO., Atlanta, Ga, 


Harvey & OuTERBRIDGE, 


Rooms 305, 807 and 309, 


CAPITAL STOCK, $10,000. 


New York Produce Exchange Building, 


New York, N. Y. 


EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS 


@®——FLOUR.——® 


Make Purchases of all Grades of Flour direct from mills, and act 
as transfer and financial agents for consignments to our 
constituents in foreign markets. 


pes~ Information furnished of foreign markets, and correspondence 
promptly veplied to. 


GEORGE HOPPIE, 


MOPrPIE.| BROSsS., 


BROKERS 


—-AND— 


LEWIS D, HOPPIE, 


Commission Merchants, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


SPECIALTIES: FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND LUMBER. 


We make liberal advances on consignments in solid car lots. Use the * Robin- 
son" or “ Underwood" Cypher Codes in wiring us. We refer, without permission, 
to Atlanta National Bank, Merchants’ Bank of Atlanta, Tanner, Currier & Heath, 
H A. Fuller & Son, Frazier & Morgan, and the Flour and Grain Trade of Atlanta, 


generally. 
OFFICE, NO. 4 KIMBALL HOUSE, WALL ST., 


Lock Box 176———_—_—_——_——_o0 ATLANTA, GA, 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


"BE, HARRISON CAWKER, Eprron. 


Orrice, No. 14 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—Per YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


To American subscribers, postage prepaid 81.00 
To Canadian subscribers, postage prepa’: 1,00 
Foreign subscriptions.................. 1,25 
rafts and Post-Office Money Orders must be 
made payable to E. Harrison Cawker. 
Bills for advertising will be sent monthly, unless 
otherwise agreed upon. 
For estimates for advertising, address the UNitep 
STATES MILLER. 


[Entered at the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., as 
second-class matter.) 


We respectfully request our readers when they 
write to persons or firms advertising in this paper, 
to mention that their advertisement was seen in the 
UNITED Srares MILLER. You will thereby 
oblige not only this paper, but the advertisers. 


MILWAUKEE AMUSEMENTS, 

ACADEMY oF Music— Performances every evening, 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

GRAND OperA House.—Performances every even- 
ing, and Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

Dime Museum—Performances every hour from 1 
P.M. to 10 P. M. every day. 

SLENsBy's VARIETY THEATER--Performances every 
evening, and Thursday and Sunday matinees. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS; 

President—Joun A. CHRISTIAN, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary and Treasurer—S. H. SEAMANS, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Vice-Presidenta—C, H. Seybt, Highland, Ill.; Homer 
Baldwin, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Acting Executive Committee—John A. Christian, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 8, H. Seamans, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Alex. H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. Hinds, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; C. H. Seybt, Highland, Tl. 

OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


MInNEsOTA—W. P. Brown, Red Wing, President; 
David ronso n, Stillwater, and Geo. A. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis, Vice-Presiaents; Frank Pettit, Minne- 
apolis, Secretary; W. F. Cahill, Minneapolis, Treas. 

IowA—J. J. Snouffer, Cedar Rapids, President; D, 
B. Knight,oone, Vice-President; J. 8. Lord, Ogden 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

KANsAS—Robert Atkinson, Ottawa, President; O. 
W. Balawin, Ottawa, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Missourt—J. F. Lawton, Carrollton, President; 
Frank Hill, Carthage, and G. Sessinghaus, St. Louis 
Vice-Presidents; G. J. Plant, St, Louis, Treasurer; D. 
B. Kirk, St. Louis, Secretary. 

Kentucky—Chas. T, Ballard, President; W. C. 
Smith, Louisville, W. N. Grubbs, Henderson, W. 8. 
Giltner, Eminence, and J. N. Myers, Frankfort, Vice- 
Presidents; W. H. Wherrit, Lancaster, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 

ILLINOIsS—D. RK. Sparks, Alton, President; C. H. 
Seybt, Highland, Secretary and Treasurer. 

InpIANA~Jos, F. Gent, Columbus, President; B. 
Jenkins, La Fayette, and J. R. Callender, Vincennes, 
Vice-Presidents, 

WIsconstn—Edward Sanderson, Milwaukee, Presi- 
dent; J. L. Clement, Neenah, and Otto Puhlman, 
Plymouth, Vice-Presidents; 8. H. Seamans, Milwau- 
kee, Secretary and Treasurer, 

MicuiGcANn—J. D. Hayes, Detroit, President; W. 
D. Hibbard, Grand Rapids, Secretary and Treasurer 

Oxn10—F, Schumacher, Akron, President; Robert 
Colton, Bellefontaine, Secretary and Treasurer. 

MARYLAND—R, Tyson, Baltimore, President; J. 
Olney Norris, Baltimore, Secretary; W.H. Woodyear, 
Baltimore, Treasurer. 

New York—J. A. Hines, Rochester, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

PENNSYLVANIA—B. F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, Pres- 
ident; Landis Levan, Lancaster, Sec'y and Treas, 


Tue directors of the Merchants’ Exchange 
in St. Louis, have declined to grant the peti- 
tion for the abolition of flour grades. 


WE will send you a copy of ‘‘Leffel’s Con- 
struction of Mill-dams, and Bookwalter’s 
Millwright and Mechanic,” and “The U. 8S. 
Miller” for one year for $1.30. Don’t miss it. 


SECRETARY Moraan of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, figures the production 
of St. Louis flour mills for 1885 at 1,838,782 
barrels; for 1884 at 1,960,737 barrels, and for 
1888 at 1,892,633 barrels. In addition to this 
787,412 barrels of flour were made by outside 
mills belonging to St. Louis parties. In 1885 
there was also made 488,786 barrels of corn 
meal, and 67,118 barrels of hominy and grits. 


WE have received from Col. W. L. Barnum, | 
Secretary of the Millers’ National Insurance 
Co., No. 205 LaSalle st., Chicago, Ill., areport 
showing the condition of the company’s finan- 
cial affairs Jan. 1, 1886. The total surplus over | 
all liabilities is shown to be $952.229.61. The 
total loss paid during the year 1885 amouted to 
$122,805.67. Since its organization, about ten | 
years ago, losses have been paid aggregating | 
$533,066.66. This condition of affairs is cer- 
tainly pleasant to policy holders, and has 
only been secured by careful inspection and 
great care in taking risks. 


We will send the U. S. Miller and The Mil- 
ling Engineer for one year for $2.00. 


WE have received the first number of The 
North Dakota Farmer, published at James- 
town, Dak. It isa handsomely printed and 
ably edited twenty-pages paper, and will, no 
doubt, represent the agricultural interests of 
Dakota better than they have ever been rep- 
resented before by any Dakota publication. 
Success to The North Dakota Farmer. 


The price of corn has either got to go up or 
the railroad tariff on corn to come down be- 
fore much corn is shipped from points west of ; 
the Mississippi. With corn at 40c. per bush. | 
in Chicago, and freight at 25c. per 100 lbs. from 
the river, the western farmer has little to 
gain by shipping his corn. 


duced a bill to the Senate, which, if passed, 
will remove all local license charges on com- 
mercial travelers, commonly styled ‘‘\drum- | 
mers’’ in all parts of the Union. These local | 
license laws have been the cause of great 
annoyance and expense to salesmen traveling 
in the South, representing firms from other 
States. The result of the abolition of these 
absurd laws will be the means of bringing the 
business men of the Southern States into 
closer business relations with those of North- 
ern and Eastern States. We trust that the 
bill will become a law. 

Larer.--The U. 8. Supreme Court has de- 
cided that such restriction to trade as are re- 
ferred to above are unconstitutional. 


WE hope that all of our subscribers, whose 


subscription expire with this number, will 
renew at once. Look over our list of com- 
binations with other papers, You can save 
time and money by sending your orders to us. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Deutsche Rundschau, 
published in Berlin, Germany, claims that the 
centre of gravity of the world’s commerce is. 
gradually moving from Great Britain via Ger- 
many to the United States of America. He 
claims that the commerce of England has. 
declined seven per cent. in the last seven 
years, and that German commerce has increas- 
ed proportionately, but that the advantage 
will finally settle down in the United States, 
which is now the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world. ‘The people of the 
United States,” he says, ‘‘are not only able 
to feed themselves from the products of their 
soil, but they can also supply from their sur- 
plus a heavy British and Continental demand. 
‘They also have the raw materials of iron and 
cotton goods in abundance close to the place 
of manufacture, and thus posgess a double 
advantage. 


the milling industry will find it to their in- 
terest to have a copy the UNirep STaTEs 
MILLER sent regularly to their address. We 
will send a sample copy of it free to all in the 
trade who may apply to usforacopy. You can 
examine it carefully, read our premium and 
book lists, and we believe that you will, after 
a fair inspection, feel that it-is to your interest 
to subscribe. It only costs, with premium, 
one dollar per year. The UNrrep STATES. 
MILLER has been published nearly ten years,. 
and the experience and knowledge gained by 
its publisher in that time is a sufficient guar- 
anty of a valuable paper. 


H. W. CALDWELt of Chicago, Ill., invent- 
or of the Caldwell Conveyor, accomplished a 
feat in the mailing of catalogues never before 
attained by any one so far as our knowledge 
goes. He had directed and mailed in twenty-- 
four hours 26,000 catalogues and all sent out. 
atonce. If you want to know how it was 
done, write him at No. 40 S. Canal street, 
Chicago, and he will explain. 


THE Daisy Roller Mill Co. has been incor_ 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
incorporators are E. P. Allis, L. R. Hurdr 
Edwin Reynolds and W. D. Giay. 


Messrs. Fars, Kraus & Co. will remode? 


SENATOR PLATT of Connecticut, has intro- | and start up the mill they recently purchased 


of Herman Nunnemacher. The mill will be 
known hereafter as the ‘Duluth Mills” and 
will have a capacity of 800 barrels per day. 
It is a full roller mill and power is furnished 
by a fine steam engine. 


For $5.00 we will send Gibson’s recent work 
on Gradual Reduction Milling, The North- 
western Miller and U. 8. Miller for one year- 


Is the euphonious title of a little book giving 
a brief description of the points of interest in 
the nine principal cities of the great North- 
west and Far West, viz: SHAR Gs Milwaukee, 
St.Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Denver, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. 
A correct colored map of each city is made a 
part of this instructive book, which is being 
distributed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 


For a free copy, address A. V. H. Carpen- 


ee, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
is. 
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NOTES FROM BEYOND THE 8EAs. 

Mr. W. A. Gibbs, of Gillwell Park, Ching- 
ford, England, has invented a cylindrical 
grain drier, which is said to have many 
valuable features not found in other 
machines of a similar nature. 


Mr. Julius Schleisinger, of Milwaukee, has 
established permanent headquarters at 59 
Mark Lane, London, E. ©., for the Mil- 
waukee Dust Collector Co., the Cockle 
Separator Co., and the Superlative Purifier 
Co. He has met with remarkable success in 
introducing the different machines manu- 
factured by the above companies into Britisn 
and Continental flouring mills. He will be 
pleased to have his American friends call on 
him when visiting London. 


British millers and bakers are complaining 
of the extensive introduction of American 
meal worms into that country. They say 
their native “bug” is satisfied with damp and 
musty flour to operate upon, but the Yankee 
pest is only pleased when he gets to work 
upon the finest brands of flour in the land. 


The Germ Milling Co. own a patent for 
extraction of the germ by means of smooth 
rojls in the gradual reduction process, and 
they have brought suit for the alleged in- 
fringement of this patent against Messrs. 
J. & H. Robinson of Deptford, London, 
and also against several other extensive mill- 
ing firms. ‘This suit has been pending fora 
long time and has been a regular ‘‘Cochrane”’ 
case for the British Millers’ Association and 
others. Indications now are that a trial or 
compromise will soon be reached. 


Sweden has been a heavy buyer of German 
flour since October 1, 1885. 


We have received a pamphlet from Mr. 
‘Eugene Kreiss of Hamburg, Germany, the 
‘Continental representative of the Geo. T. 
Smith Middlings Purifier Co. It seems that 
Messrs. Seck Bros,, of Dresden, have brought 
out a purifier, which they call the “Reform,” 
very similar to the Smith machine. Mr. 
Kreiss produces in his pampblet strong 
arguments to show that Seck’s improvements 
are rather disparagements to the machine. 
The Secks’ retaliate in another lengthy 
pamphlet, and thus the purifier war goes 
gaily on in Deutschland. Both parties are 
selling lots of machines and taking in a 
beautiful harvest of ‘\marks.”’ 


A contributor to an English paper, in a 
recent communication says: 

“It is pleasant to note that the milling in- 
dustry of this country, with all the obstacles 
in the way, is now in the front,—meaning 
those who have adopted the roller milling 
system. It is much to be regretted thata 
similar compliment cannot be paid the baking 
industry, and that London is behind many 
provincial towns in the manufacture of 
bread. Whether this is due to the larger 
consumption of foreign flours, inferior flours 
from the provinces, or flours from old musty 
wheat, are questions which individuals 
should have no difficulty in solving, and it is 
high time the British capital was in advance 
of this ignoble state of things. And however 
difficult it may be to break through the tram- 
mels of old-established routine, an affort 


“ 


ps 


should be made to take the lead—her legiti- 
mate position. However inferior the quality. 
of bread may be, consumers become habit- 
uated to it, and eyen prefer it to a better 
quality. But that is no reason why such 
ignorance should exist, or even be tolerated, 
in the present age of technical education.” 


A Bavarian (German) correspondent 
makes the astounding statement, that the 
damage done by lightning in that province 
has increased 300 per cent. during the past 
fifty years. It seems to us as if this was a 
misplacement of the electric fluid. Now, in 
Bavaria no one ever goes fast enough to get 
struck by an intelligent “streak olightning,” 
while in this country we have 600,000 able 
bodied politicians that are daily hoping to 
have “lightning strike ’em.” 


The Bill for the construction of the North 
Sea Canal, which has now been laid before 
the German Parliament, describes the canal 
as being primarily destined for the use of the 
Imperial Navy. It will connect the Elbe 
estuary and the Bay of Kiel via Rendsburg, 
and cost 156,000,000 marks, whereof Prussia 
undertakes to contribute 50,000,000 and the 
Reich the rest. 


Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, 
Victoria, West Australia, New South Wales 
and New Zealand are preparing to unite as 
one Government, subject only to Great 
Britian. The provinces, if we may so term 
them, will have a territory nearly as large as 
the United States. They have little of com- 
mon interest with the Mother Country, 
and it would not be surprising if they estab- 
lished themselves as an entirely independent 
nation in the course of a few years. Why 
should there not be a great republic at the 
antipodes ? 


The wheat crop of Russia for 1885 is quoted 
at 215,390,000 bushels, against 265,960,000 in 
1884, The average from 1870 to 1881 inclusive 
is 197,848,000 bushels. The rye crop this year 
is quoted at 743,750,000 bushels, against 684,- 
250,000 in 1884. The average from 1870 to 1880 
inclusive is 670,000,000 bushels. The oat 
crop is quoted at 410,550,000 bushels, against 
499,800,000 in 1884. The barley crop is quoted 
at 104,125,000 bushels, against 182,685,000 in 
1884. 


Messrs. Harrison & Co.’s flour mill at Port 
Adelaide, is the first in South Australia to be 
lit up by electricity. The electric light has 
already been introduced into several mills in 
New Zealand. 


The losses to insurance companies by fires 
in English flour mills have been so great dur- 
ing the year 1885 that milling risks are no 
longer sought for. The Royal Insurance 
Company has given notice of its intention to 
avoid milling risks hereafter. The insurance 
companies claim that such risks do not pay. 


JAPAN was added to the nations adopting 
the metre end kilo as official standards of 
measurement, at the recent meeting in Paris 
of the International Committee of Weights 
and Measures. The states who have adopted 
these standards now number twenty-two, 
witha total population of 459,000,000. 


TIGHT BELTS. 


A large quantity of belt is required to 
transmit a little power. The sooner we in- 
vestigate and believe the above fact, the bet- 
ter it will be for our shafting, machinery and 
coal-heap. We may look at the fact as we 
please, it will bear it, and find that a slow- 
running belt, to carry agiven power, must be 
very wide. If running at high speed, we 
must have the same number of square inches 
of belt passed over the pulley, but the belt 
need not be as wide to do it. 

When a belt slips, the most natural action 
on the part of the attendant is to throw a 
handful of powdered rosin between belt and 
pulley. The next move, when rosin fails, is 
to tighten the belt. Often we find belts 
Strained up until they are tight enough for 
fiddle strings, until hangers are pulled out of 
line, boxes cut and shafting sprung. 

A certain machine company drive their 
works by long loose belts which claim atten- 
tion from their very looseness. These belts 
are 10’ to 12’' wide, about 16 feet from pulley 
to pulley, and are slack enough to permit the 
upper or slack side of the belt to “bag” 
down 12" or 18'',a plane passing through the 
two shafts being about 45° from the perpen- 
dicular, 

If this machine company had followed the 
example of many power users, they would 
have used belts 5” or 6" wide, strained them 
very tight, and have been continually 
troubled by the kelts breaking and wearing 
out. The belts above described, ran upon 
large pulleys (from 24’ to 48’’) having a 
speed of 250 or 3800 revolutions per minute. 

Probably, these belts would have done one- 
half more work than was put upon them, but 
from the fact of being loaded light, they did 
their work with very little wear and tear. 
They needed very little looking after, save to 
keep them oiled and clean. 

At the Novelties Exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia, a centrifugal pump was shown 
raising a very large quantity of water, and 
being run with a 14’ belt. Here, high belt- 
speed was used as a factor, but the little belt 
was strained very tight. It would soon give 
out, and need constant patching. 

When putting up a machine to run by a 
high-speed belt, don’t make the mistake of 
cutting down the width of the belt too much. 
Let it go wide enough to transmit the re- 
quired power without being too tight. 

A certain builder of “gauge” lathes builta 
lathe to make button-hook handles. The 
handles were about &" or 4” in diameter, and 
14’ long. When the belt was at its highest 
speed it ran over 4,000 lineal feet per minute, 
yet the belt was made 4 inches wide. Just 
think of it ; a round sewing-machine belt 
would almost have done the work, yet here 
wasa4’’ belt. The builder of that lathe says 
he would do the same thing again, for the 
belt service was complete, there was no slip 
of belt, no excessive friction, and the lathe 
spindle always ran true and cool. 

When we see a man putting on a 14” belt 
with clamps, and using a 24’ monkey-wrench 
wherewith to screw up the clamp bolts; then 
we can say to ourselyes that this man is 
doing a poor job.—By James F. Hobart in 
The American Machinist of January 9. 


We will send the U.S. Miller for one year 
and Ogilvie’s Handy Book for $1.00. 
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BurNED.—Buck & Renie’s mill at Homer, 
Mich. 

BurNED.—Fullenweider & Co’s mill at 
Salem, Lowa. 

J.D. Moore & Co., Fremont, O., millers, 
have assigned. 

JouN TUCKER, miller at Wichita, Ks., has 
made an assignment. 

THe Eagle Star Mill & Grain Co. succeed 
Kaune Bros, at Breese, Ill. 

Russety & Voornees, Friendship, N. Y., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Hopp & CULLEN will soon have their mill 
at Stratford, Ont., completed. 

G. H. FRAzEr’s 75-bbl. roller mill, at Mor- 
den, Man., has been completed. 
_D. B. Knight, of the milling firm of Knight 
& Smith at Boone, Ia., is dead. 

A VERY large amount of flour is stored in 
Duluth, awaiting spring shipment. 

BuRNED, Valentine & Repy’s millat Salem, 
Neb. Loss $30,000; insurance $13,000. 

L. R. MAyNarpD, of Flora, Ill., is sueceed- 
edin business by T. I. Shepherd & Co. 

Ff. Dierres, Travare, Dak., has completed 
and started up his 100-bbl. roller mill. 

Lona & Gristwoop, millers at Fenwick, 
Mich., succeed Herrick & Gristwood. 

EN@uiso & ENGLIsn’s flour mill at Austin, 
is burned out. Loss $5,000; insurance $1,000. 

A. SPINDLER, Woodland, Mich., is sue- 
ceeded in the milling business by Snow Bros. 


8S. R. WituiaMs & Co.’s mill at Lebanon, 
‘Tenn., was damaged about $1,000 by fire, re- 
cently. 

MARTIN & Sons have made extensive im- 


provements to their oat-meal mill at Mt. For- 
est, Ont. 


J.J. Girard, a Minneapolis miller has in- 
vented a dust collector to be used inside of 
purifiers. 


Wrieut, SCHNEIDER & StuLTz succeed 
Turck & Wright in the milling business at 
Alma, Mich, 

THe mill of the Lakeside Milling Co., at 
Bingham Lake, Minn. ,was recently destroyed 
by fire. Loss, $20,000. 

A FAMILY in Omaha was poisoned by white 
lead, which insome mysterious manner found 
its way into the flour. 

JAmus H. FRASER’s saw and grist mill at 
Nelson, Man., burned recently. It will prob- 
ably be rebuilt at once. 

O. C. Morrixt is building a 50-bbl. mill at 
Little Falls, Minn. August Miller is build- 
ing a 50-bbl. mill at Ashby, Minn. 

HArpisty & FrAsErR, millers, at Edmon- 
ton, Man., have dissolved partnership, and D. 
R. Fraser succeeds to the business, 


CirizENs of Ellendale, Dak., offer $2,000 
anda building site to any one who will put up 
a first-class roller mill at that place. 

Messrs. E. ?. Ais & Co. have removed 
their Canadian headquarters from Stratford 
to No. 20 Wellington st., E. Toronto. 

THE Hupson Bay Co.’s mill at Edmonton, 
Man., was recently destroyed by fire, together 
with a large amount of grain. Loss $50,000. 

BuRNED, Jan. 21, Guenther & Smith’s flour 
mill at Hayton, Wis., with a considerable 


amount of grain. 
$1,800. 

HENDERSON & PETERSON’s steam flour mill 
at Muskegon, Mich., has been changed to the 
roller system, and has a capacity of 125 bbls. 
per day. 

THERE are seven flour mills in Kansas City, 
Mo., employing 99 persons, with an invested 
capital of $235,400, and paying $203,000 wages 
during 1885. 

Tue Russian thistle, brought to this coun- 
try by Mennonites in their seed wheat, is so 
thickly spreading in parts of Dakota as to 
cause serious alarm. 

O?TTERVILLE, Man., citizens are willing to 
furnish a good water-power, and cash bonus 
to secure the erection of a good flour mill, 
which is badly needed there. 

THERE was a small explosion in the City 
Roller Mills, Winnipeg, Man., recently. Dam- 
age slight. All the Winnipeg mills are shut 
down at present and making repairs. 

Tue CumMMER ENGINE Co., have just re- 
ceived an order for three more of the Jona- 
than Mills’ Universal Flour Dressers, from 
E. Goddard & Sons’ Flour Mill Co., of St. 
Louis, who had five in use before, four of 
which displaced centrifugals. 

Messrs. Huntiey & HAmMonn, of Silver 
Creek, N.Y., have established a branch house 
in Minneapolis, where they are ready to fill 
all orders from western millers for bolting 
cloth, promptly. A. T. Shuler has charge 
of the Minneapolis house. 

DuRine 1885, there were, according to 
Dun’s commercial agency, reported 10,637 fail- 
ures in the United States, as against 10,968 for 
1884, and the liabilities for 1884 were $226 ,343,- 
427, and only $124,220,321 for 1885. A very 
creditable showing, considering the circum- 
stances. 

THE Railway Age figures up the railroads 
built in 1885 at 3,113 miles, less by 700 miles 
than that built in 1884. No year since 1878 
has so low a record. Most of the year’s work 
was done in the Southern States, and in the 
belt between the Missouri River and the Pa- 
cific States and Territories. 

Burnep.—Jan 19, D. T. Finch & Son’s 
flour mill at Middlebury, Barry Co., Mich. 
A grain elevator adjoining, containing 13,000 
bushels of wheat and some flour was also 
burned. Loss estimated at from $22,000 to 
$25,000 with $14,000 insurance. The loss is 
supposed to be the work of an incendiary. 

A FIRM in Chicago is charged with import- 
ing potato starch as farina. The former is 
subject toa duty of 2 cents per pound, while 
the latter is admitted free. The imports 
were in bond via New York. A seizure of 
200 bags potato starch was made, on which no 
duty had been paid, and it is reported that 
in all 1,400 bags have been discovered on 
which no duty was collected. 

GRAIN ELEVATORS IN DAkoTA.—The fol- 
lowing appeared recently in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean as a special telegram from St. Paul, 
Minn.: ‘A company of Eastern capitalists 
is about to be organized for the purpose of 
erecting elevators along the various lines of 
railroad in North Dakota, which will be con- 
ducted on anentirenew plan. They propose to 
furnish to each farmer a separate bin in which 
to store wheat, and in this way, when he is 
ready to sell he can always get the identical 
wheat which he delivered. They also propose 


Loss $5,000; insurance 


to loan money at 7 per cent. interest, to be 
secured by wheat in store. The gentleman 
who is working the matter has spent much 
time in Dakota, and is said to be quite con- 
fident of the success of his scheme. Just 
when they will begin building operations is 
not known, but it will probably be early in 
the spring.” 

THE Manitoba Milling and Brewing Com- 
pany (Limited) has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000, in shares of $100 each, 
The business of the company is to be carried 
on in this province, with headquarters at 
Carberry, and will include the purchase of 
and manufacture of grain into flour, bran, 
shorts, etc., storing and cleaning, and such 
other business as is usually done by millers 
and proprietors of elevators, besides that of 
malting and brewing. 

THERE are no less than fiye new roller- 
process flouring mills now about to be com- 
pleted in Manitoba and the Territories. Two 
of these have already commenced to grind, 
and the remainder will be in operation in 
about a month’s time. These mills have a 
capacity of from 100 to 150 barrels per day each, 
and are located at Regina, Qu’Appelle, Vir- 
den, Oak Lake and Morden. In addition to 
these, a stone mill at Fort Qu’Appelle is be- 
ing changed to the roller system, and several 
mills are being agitated for at other points. 


New Mitts —A roller mill at Coleman, 
Tex.; a roller corn mill at Pendletonville, 
Tex. by C. A Boase; a 125 bbl. roller mill at 
Cuthbertson, Neb.; a 100 bbl. roller mill at 
Virden, Manitoba, by Willing & Dier; a 
roller mill at La Grande, Oregon; a new mill 
in place.of one recently destroyed, bythe 
Long Lake Milling Co. at Hubbard, Minn.; a 
100 bbl roller mill at Cleburne, Tex.; a num- 
ber of companies have been organized in 
Texas for the purpose of building roller 
flour mills. 

Tx Cummer Co. report their trade on the 
reels constantly on the increase, and that 
they are receiving many repeated orders. 
They have also just received orders for a 100 
h.-p. engine with boilers, etc., complete, for 
Messrs. Stinnett, Rucker & Co., of Sherman, 
Texas, and for an engine of 170 h.-p., for G. 
W. Straight, of Chicago, Ill. Among their 
recent shipments are a 415 h.-p. engine to the 
Manchester print works, of Manchester, N. 
H.; a 160 h.-p. condensing engine to Cowden 
Bros. & Hoppe, of Hanna, Ind.; an 89 h.-p. 
engine to the Somersworth Machine Co., 
Dover, N. H.; and one of 90 h.-p. to Frank 
Baer, of Greensburg, Pa. 

Tue following are among the many orders 
received by the Case Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, since our last issue: From 
Stitt & Middlepaugh, South Pueblo, Col., for 
2 pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed; 
from A. A. DeLoach & Bro., Atlanta, Ga., for 
2 pairs of rolls and 1 No. 2single purifier with 
automatic feed, to be shipped to J. B, Flor- 
ence, Powder Springs, Ga.; from John Ewing, 
Shirleysburgh, Pa., for rolls; from Alex. 
Campbell, Senecaville O., for 1 No. 1 single 
purifier; from W. T. Pyne, Louisville, Ky., 
for rolls to be placed in the mill of M. V. 
Getty, Lexington Ind.; from Bonnot Bros., 
Louisville, O., for 10 pairs of rolls with 
patent automatic feed; one 5-reel scalping 
chest and 2 purifiers; from D. F, Allen & 
Co., Frankfort, Ind., for all the necessary 
rolls and other machinery for a roller corn 
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meal mill on the Case system; from Marshall, 
Kennedy & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for all the 
necessary rolls and other machinery for a 
roller corn meal mill on the Case system; from 
Blair & Woods, Hartstown, Pa., for 2 pairs 
rolls and 1 No.1 single purifier with patent 
automatic feed; from Jackson Bros., Cawker 
City, Kan., for rolls, purifiers, Scalpers, cen- 
trifugal reels, bolting reels, and all necessary 
machinery for a full roller mill on the Case 
system, using 12 pairs rolls with patent auto- 
matic feed; from J. M, Berry, Augusta, Ga., 
for 14 pairs of rolls with patent automatic 
feed, to replace rolls of other manufacture, 
the Case system of separation will be used in 
the construction of the mills; from the Simon 
Gebhardt & Sons Flour Co., Dayton, O., for 
4 additional pairs of rolls with patent auto- 
mactic feed. 

A change has just been made in the well 
known machinery firm of G. 8. Cranson & 
Son, of Silver Creek, N. Y., by which it is 
caleula'ed to be a gainer in several ways. 
W. W. Huntley, formerly of Huntley, Hol- 
comb & Heine, and now of Huntley & Ham- 
mond, and ©. G Hammond, of the last men- 
tioned firm, have joined forces with Cranson 
& Son, and under the style of Cranson, 
Huntley & Co. will direct their energies to- 
ward the building up of an extensive mill- 
furnishing business, giving particular atte. - 
tion to the several buckwheat ma hines 
which Cranson & Son have been so success- 
ful with in the past. ‘The new firm will im- 
mediately begin the enlargement of its shops 
to double their present capacity, adding a 
foundry among other things. Its trade in 
the Cranson roller buckwheat shuckers, and 
also its new scouring and polishing mach ne 
for buckwheat and grain are large and vrow- 
ing. A full line of all kinds of mil fur- 
nishings will be carried. 

An esteemed contemporary contains an in- 
teresting article on ‘Mill Bookkeeping.” 


ity than that produced from the unshelled, 
and thus possesses superior digestive quali- 
ties, as the bran particles not only prevent 
the gastric juice from coming into contact 
with the starchy matter under them, but also 
have an irritating effect on the intestines. 
The flour gains in keeping qualities by this 
process. The husks have no nutritive value, 


but may be utilized in paper making and for 
packing. 


Dr. Cowan’s “Science of a New Life” 
should be read by every man twenty-one years 
of age. It isa scientific work in plain language 
that any one can understand, and is not an 
advertisement for any physician or medicine, 
and must not be confounded with another 
work bearing a similar name published by a 
Buffalo medical institution. See descriptive 
advertisement on another page. 

DiRecTIONS FoR SerTine uP Pumps.— 
Never use pipes of smaller size than that 
given in the tables; when long pipes are 
used, it is necessary to increase the diameter 
to allow for the increased friction, especially 
in regard to the suction pipes 

Use as few turns and angles on pipes as 
possible, and run every pipe in as direct a 
line as practicable. Bends, returns and 
angles increase friction more rapidly than 
length of pipe. 

See to it that the pump hasa full supply 
of water. 

In pumping very hot water, always flood 
your pump by placing it so that it will be 
supplied from a head. * 

A gallon of water (U. $. standard) weighs 
8+ Ibs., and contains 231 cubic inches. 

A cubic foot of water weighs 624 Ibs.. and 
contains 1.728 cubic inches, or 74 gallons, 

Doubling the diameter of a pipe increases 
its capacity four times. 

Friction of liquids in pipes increases as the 


The method is no doubt a good one but in | *uare of the velocity. 


actual practice, especially in large establish- 
ments, it is difficult to find any two sets of 
books kept exactly alike. Every bookkeeper 
has his own notions, which according to his 
idea are a little better than any other fellows. 


RYE MILLING 

The Hamburg Correspondent describes a 
new process for milling rye. Various at- 
tempts had been hitherto madeso to separate 
the rye husk that the adhesive layer imme- 
diately beneath it, and which is so nutritious, 
would be incorporated with the kernel and 
preserved. With the machine in question 
the rye is cleaned from sand, ete., slightly 
moistened with water, and then the grains 
are fed into a “shelling machine.” ‘The fric- 
tion under pressure of the wet grains with 
each other loosens the outer husk complete- 
ly. After the shelling process the rye is 
brought under an “aspirator,” which blows 
out the moistened woody fibre and exposes it 
for a short time to a strong air current that 
deprives it of more of its humidity, so that 
after the milling process, which lasts about 
eight minutes, it is dryer than at first. A 
great change in the composition of the kernel 
is said to be effected by this process. ‘The 
bran is greatly reduced as compared with the 
unshelled grain, while at the same time there 
is no appreciable reduction in the proteine. 
The bread made from this rye is said to be of 
a lighter color and decidedly of a finer qual- 


Each nominal horse-power of boilers re- 
quires 30 to 35 lbs. of water per hour. 

To find the area of a piston, square the 
diameter and multiply by .7854. 

To find the pressure in pounds per square 
inch of a column of water, multiply the 
height of the column in feet by .434. 

To find the capacity of a cylinder in gal- 
lons. Multiplying the area in inches by the 
length of stroke in inches, will give the total 
number of cubic inches; divide this amount 
by 231 (which is the cubical contents of a 
gallon in inches), and the product is the ca- 
pacity in gallons. 

Ordinary speed to run pumps is 100 feet of 
piston per minute. 

To find quantity of water eleyated in one 
minute running at 100 feet of piston per min- 
ute. Square the diameter of water cylinder 
in inches, and multiply by four, Example: 
Capacity of a five-inch cylinder is desired. 
The square of the diameter (5 inches) is 25, 
which, multiplied by 4, gives 100, which is 
gallons per minute (approximately). 

To find the horse-power necessary to ele- 
vate water toagiven height, multiply the 
total weight of column of water in pounds 
by the velocity per minute in feet, and divide 
the product by 33,000 (an allowance of 25 per 
cent. should be added for friction, etc.) 

We will send the U. 8. Miller for one year 
and Ropp’s Calculator for $1.00. 


SPECIAL BUSNIESS NOTICES 
BOLTING CLOTH | 


Don’t order your Cloth until you have con- 
ferred with us; it will pay you both in point 
of quality and price. We are prepared with 
apecial facilities for this work. Write us be- 
fore you order. Address, CASE MANUPG 
CO. Office and Factory : Fifth St., North of 
Waughten, Columbus, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


Short advertisements will be inserted under this head for 
One Dollar each insertion, 


WANTED—A practical Oatmeal Miller, one 
who understands his business and eae 
to attend to it. Can receive additiona 
information by calling on, or addressing 
CHARLES D. DANA) 10 State St., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 


MILL * FOR* SALE. 


FOR SALE a 75-barrel Roller Mill with 
Steam and Water Power. A Rare chance. 
Located in one of the best wheat counties 
in the state. Reason for selling, old age 
and ill health. For particulars’ address 
MAT, WOLFE, De Graff, Ohio. 


CHANGED * HANDS. 


HE Sv. JAMES Horen, at Stevens Point, 

which is well and favorably known to the 
traveling public has recently changed hands. 
The present proprietor, Mr. Warren D. Fox, 
of the famous Fox House, Portage, has taken 
charge, and will make it second to none in 
the State. 


GANZ i &:Ccoa., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


We are the first introducers of the Chilled Iron Roll- 
ers for milling purposes, and hold Letters Patent for 
the United States of America. For full particulars 
address as above. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


“i ” 
TRIUMPH” CORN SHELLER 
CAPACITY \ 
2000 BUSHELS PER DAY, = . 
Shells wet or dry corn, 
CHEAPEST AND Best SHELLER. 


PAIGE MANUF'G CO., 


No. 12 Fourth St., Painesville, 


BIRGE & SMITH, 


PRACTICAL 


Millwrights, 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES MADE 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 


MILLWORK, MACHINERY, &c, 


y 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ »* Brewers’ Machinery 
AND GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS, 


Eur. East Water and Knapp Sts., 


MILWA4KEE, WIS. 
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TESTING LUBRICATING OIL. 

Lubricating oil is a very important item in 
locomotive service, and one which often tries 
the patience of the purchasing agent as well 
as the engineer, unless the agent has fixed on 
one source of supply and has the grit to say 
No to the multitude of drummers from the 
thousand and one manufacturers, doctors, 
and producers of oil, who, like the Trishman’s 
flea, are always on hand, every one with the 
best, at a few cents per gallon less than the 
man who preceded him. 

[ send you a sketch of a simple machine 
we rigged up out of part of an old drill press 
which has done service for years. 

This oil tester, though making no preten- 
sions to style or elaborate workmanship, was 
a sort of air-brake on the glib tongue of 
many a young man, and sometimes staggered 
the old ones. I remember one day a fine 
young man came into the machine depart- 
ment with a note from the purchasing agent, 
asking to have Mr. Blank’s samples of oil 
tested, and report sent over to office. 

This young man professed to be delighted 
to come across practical men, etc., and how 
gladly he would show the value of his wares. 
The first sample was put on the journal of 
machine, weight on lever adjusted, ther- 
mometer put in, time and temperature taken, 
and off she goes. But it was very soon ap- 
parent that oil No. 1 was not the kind to blow 
about, as the temperature rose 70° in five or 
six minutes. I told him that was not the 
kind we wanted. He handed out another 
bottle. The machine was cooled, cleansed, 
and another trial started, but he suddenly 
remembered something he forgot at the 
hotel, would be back ina few minutes. He 
forgot to come back. 

This machine was not built to any special 
scale of dimensions, but after being run 
awhile to smooth everything nicely, a test of 
sperm oil was made; also of tallow and 
cylinder oil, The sperm oil was considered 
a standard to govern other tests, and the oils 
that came nearest to sperm, or run longest 
with the least rise in temperature, were con- 
sidered best. The lever had 4’ hole drilled 
through in center, also in top brass to within 
+’ of journal to insert bulb of thermometer, 


which cost 20 cents, 

A record of test, with name of oil, name of 
manufacturer, price of oil, gravity, etc., was 
filled out with data as follows: 


Temp. oy Temp. ot % 
at start. Time. | at stop. Time, Result. 
Rose 70° in 
60° 9.10 120° 9.40 30 min, 
Good. 
Some oil would rise 70° in 7 minutes; 


other oil would run 90 minutes and not rise 
60°. In this way we soon found who had the 
good oil, The whole machine did not cost 
over seven or eight dollars. No limit was 
made to the oil used on journal. This ma- 
chine saved us lots of trouble, as men with 
light hydrocarbon oils gave us a wide berth. 
—By J. J. Bingley in the American Machinist. 


“Don’r you think,” said Mrs. Keeper, 
“that when Adam realized the vastness of 
the world into which he had been ushered, 
he must have had a great deal on his mind?” 

‘* Well,” responded Mrs. Blunt, “from the 
photographs I have seen of him, I should say 
that whatever he did have on must have been 
on his mind.” —Tiroy Press. 


8. E. WORRELL'S “WEB" DRIER. 

The accompanying illustration shows anew 
invention, for which a patent has been allow- 
ed, for drying brewer’s grains, distillery slops, 
starch refuse, and substances of a similar 
character, which from their glutinous nature, 
cannot be successfully operated upon by ex- 
isting drying machines. Itis also well adapt- 
ed for damp grains of all kinds. The patentee, 
Mr. 8. E. Worrell, who has an extended expe- 
rience with drying machinery, and is the 
inventor and maker of a combined drier and 
cooler which has been very sucessful on grain, 
has made extended drying tests of the above- 
mentioned materials on his cylinder machine, 
but the results were not satisfactory from 
two causes: first, the substance ‘* balling,” 
and secondly, adhering to the hot metal sur- 
faces. The ‘‘ Web” drier was designed with 
the view to and does entirely overcome these 
serious objections. ‘This is accomplished by 
acting on the material without agitating it. 

The machine is simple, and a few words, 
with the aid of the cut, will clearly explain its 
construction and operation. It consists of 
an endless web of galvanized wire cloth drawn 
over two large rollers, one journaled at each 
end of the drier. ‘The fire box is underneath 
in the middle; from both sides of this extend 
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anumber of cast-iron heating pipes through 
which the hot gasses of combustion pass into 
the soot boxes at’ each end of the machine, 
and from thence into the two upright pipes 
seen in the cut. The entire furnace is cover- 
ed with iron dust shields to prevent the scorch- 
ing of the small particles of the material be- 
ing dried that may drop down through the 
wire cloth. The whole heating arrangement 
is surrounded by a brick wall, which is an 
excellent non-conductor of heat, therefore 
well adapted for this purpose. The top of 
the apparatus consists of a close-fitting sheet- 
iron cover, to which is connected the suction 
spout of a powerful exhaust fan. This blow- 
er greatly accelerates the upward movement 
of the hot air, which it will, of course, be 
understood is the drying agent, and it has 
been clearly demonstrated that thisisthe best 
and most economical agent for removing 
moisture from damp material of a granular 
nature. ‘The numerous small openings in the 
bottom of the brick work are gates for regu- 
lating the distribution of the air. 

One of the most important features of this 
drier is the novel construction of the furnace, 
which, while it presents an unusually large 
amount of heating surface, is provided with 
the means of producing a regular radiation of 
the heat, and is so arranged that the soot can 
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be removed from the interior of the heating 
tubes while the machineisinoperation. Any 
kind of fuel can be used. A very effective 
system of drainage is provided ‘for disposing 
of the condensed water that collects on the 
interior of theiron cover. The action is con- 
tinuous and only requires the attention of 
one man for supplying the fuel. The inlet 
and discharging openings are furnished with 
self-closing gates, and no hot air can escape 
without doing its work. Motion is transmit- 
ted to the endless web by the worm gearing 
shown at the right end. 

In operation the material to be dried is 
supplied to the hopper seen at the left of the 
cut; in the bottom of this hopper is a device 
for disintegrating and spreading the damp 
material to an even thickness across the en- 
tire width of the upper wire cloth; this car- 
ries it into the machine where the drying 
process commences. This is accomplished 
by the hot air being drawn up through the 
meshes of the web and the interstices of the 
material, the latter laying in a loose, fluffy 
condition allows the air to freely circulate 
between the damp particles, thus absorbing 
the moisture which is carried up with it and 
discharged through the blower. The rapidity 
of this action will be understood by those 


GRAIN DRIER. 


who know what a great affinity hot air has 
for water. The drying process is in this 
manner continued until the material reaches 
the opposite end of the machine, where it is 
discharged in a thoroughly dry condition. of 
course the damper the substance the longer 
it must remain in under the influence of the 
hot air currents, and vice versa, 80 provision 
is made for graduating the movement of the 
web to the requirement of the substance 
being dried. A revolving brush is placed 
under the discharging roller for removing any 
particles that may adhere to the wire cloth. 
This machine is very durable, no part being 
subject to much wear except the web, which 
can be renewed at smallexpense. A number 
of ‘‘idlers” are supplied for supporting the 
weight of the wire cloth and its load, and 
means are provided for taking up the slack in 
the web while the drier isin operation, While 
the cut is an excellent representation of this 
machine, its great reduction prevents show- 
ing a number of small but important details. 


Any further information desired relating to 
this machine can be obtained by. writing to 
the inventor. Mr.8. E. Worrell, Hannibal, 
Mo., who will be pleased to answer any in- 
quiries for interested parties, and to him such 
are referred, 
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ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF ALL. 


if you want any books to aid you in your business, consult the following list. If there is any other book you 
want, not on this list, send the title of the book to us with the name of author if possible, and we will supply 
it at publishers’ lowest price, post-paid, to any address in the world. If you desire books sent by mail reaisrereD, 
enclose 10 cents additional to price of each book. All orders filled promptly. Remit by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter, or Bank Draft on New York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Milwaukee. Make 


all orders payable to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher of the “United States Miller,” No. 124 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ue) Pelncivics of Mechanism and Machinery of Trans- 
miasion: 

Comprising the principles of mechanism, wheels, and pulleys, strength and 

Bet per ce of shafts, coupling of shafts, and en, ing and disengaging gear. 

yy WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. Beautifully tral by over 150 woodcuts 


one volume, 12mo, 2 


American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant. 
By Wm. Carter Huaues. A new edition, in one volume. 12mo......... $1 50 


Lukin.—The Young Mechanic. 
Practical Carpentry. Containing directions for the use of all kinds of tools, 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical models, including the 
art of turning in wood and metal. By JouN Lukry. Illustrated. 12mo. $1 75 


Lukin.—A mongst Machines, 
Embracing descriptions of the various mechanical appliances used in the 
manufacture of wood, metal, and other substances, 12mo... ... $17 


Lukin.—The Boy Engineer. . 
What they did, and how they did it. With 30 plates, 18mo..........-..-- $175 


Leffel._On the Construction of Mill Dams. 
Comprising also the building of race and reservoir embankments and head 
gates, the measurement of streams, gauging of water supply, ete. By JAMES 
EFFEL & CO. Illustrated by 58 engravings. 1 vol. 8vo.... $1 50 


The Indicator and Dynamometer. 
With their practical Spnlicasione to the steam engines. By THOMAS J. MAIN, 
M. A. F.R, Ass't Proi yal Naval College, Portsmonth, and THOMAS Brown, 
‘Assoc. Inst. ©. E., Chief Engineer R. N., attached to the R. N. College Lilus- 
trated. From the Fourth London Edition. 8vo $1 50 


Engineer, R. N. 12mo., cloth 


The Marine Nteam Engine. 
By HOt J. Main, F. R. Ass't 8. Mathematical Professor at the Royal 
‘aval College, Portsmouth, and THOMAS BROWN, Assoc. Inst. C. E. Chief 
Engineer, RK. NN. Attached to the Royal Naval College. Authors of 
“Questions connected with the Marine Steam Engine,” and the “Indicator 
and Dynamometer.” With numerous illustrations. In one vol, 8vo...... $5 00 


Mechanics’ (Amateur) Workshop. 
‘A treatise containing plain and concise directions for the manipulation of wood 
and metals, including casting, forging, brazing, poicering and carpentry. By 
the author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” Third edition, Illustrated. 8vo. $3 00 


Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Useful Formulz and Mem- 
oranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers, 
By Guicvorp L. Monesworts, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Chiet Resident Engineer of the Ceylon Railway. Second American, from 
the Tenth London Edition. In one volume, full bound in pocket-book. $1 00 


Paletornne Miller’s, Millwright’s, and Engineer’s 
ie. 
Be HENRY Pauuerr. llustrated, In one vol. 12mo.......- eibectensenstae $3 00 


The Practical American Millwright and Miller. 
By Davip ORAIK, Millwright. Illustrated by numero’ wood engravings, 
and two folding plates. 8v0........ 85-06 


Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine. 
For the use of Engineers, Firemen, and Mechanics. A practical work for 
practical men. By EMony Epwarps, Mechanical Engineer. Illustrated by 
sixty-three engravings, including cxnmples of the most modern engines. 
Third edition, thoroughly revised, ith much additional matter. In one 
volume, 12mo. 414 pages. 3 +. $2 00 


The Practical Steam Engineer’s Guide. 
In the design, construction and management of American Stationary, t 
able, pumpin, ;, and steam fire-engines, boilers, injectors, etc. For the use of 
Engineers, Firemen and Steam Users. By Emory Epwarps, author of 
“Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine,” “Modern American Marine 
Steam-Engines,” etc, Illustrated by about 100 engravings. In one volume 


of about 350 pages. 12mo. 


Practical Rules for the Proportions of Modern En- 


gines and Boilers for Land and Marine Purposes. 
By N. P. Burcu, Engineer. 12mo. 


Recent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, 
In its various applications to mines, mills, steain navigation, railways and 
agriculture. Being a supplement to the “Catechism of the Steam-Engines.”” 
an UB Bourne, C. E. New Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. 
jOth.........45 1 


A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering. 
Comprising metallurgy, moulding, casting, forging, tools, workshop, ma- 
chinery, mechanical manipulation, manufacture of steam-engines, etc., ete. 
With an appendix on the analysis of iron and iron ores. By Francis CAM- 
PIN., C. E. which are added, Observations on the Construction of Steam 
Boilers and Remarks upon Furnaces used for smoke prevention; with a 
chapter on explosions. By R. Armstrong, C. E., and John Bourne. Rules 
for calculating the change wheels for screws on a turning lathe, and fora 
wheslontpg machine. By J. La Nioca. Management of steel, ineludin, 


forging, hardening, tempering, Coen shrinking and expansion, An 
the case-hardening of iron. By G. Epe. Syo. Illustrated with 29 plates and 
100 Wood engravings. ..-.....026eeseeeeseeee ceeeeeencestneneeeeereneeetetteees $6 00 


The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of Industrial Design, 
and Machinists and Evgineer’s Drawing Companion, 
Forming a complete course of Mechanical Engineering and Architectural 
Drawing. From the French of M. Armengaud the elder, Prof. of Design ip 
the Conservatorie of Arts and Industry, Paris, and MM. Armengaud the 
younger, and Amoroux, Civil Engineers. Rewritten and arranged with ad- 
ditional matter and plates, selections from and examples of the most useful 
and onerally, employed mechanism of the day. By WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
Assoc. Inst. C. E. itor of “The Practical Mechanic's Journal.” lilustrated 
by fifty folio steel plates, and fifty wood-cuts. A new addition 4to, nae OO 
rocco 


The Construction and Management of Steam Boilers. 
By R. Armstrong, C. E. With an Appendix by Robert MALLET, CB, FR. 
8. Seventh Edition. Mlustrated. 1 vol. 12m0, ........sceeeeeee 5 


Carpentry Made Easy. 
Or, the science and art of Teaming on @ new and improved system, with 
specific instructions for building balloon frames, barn frames, mill frames, 
warehouses. church spires, etc. Comprising also a system of pride) build- 
ing, with bills, estimate of cost, and valuable tables. Illustrated by forty- 
cour pinta comprising nearly 200 figures. By WiLLIAM B. Bent, Arobitees 


and Practical Builder. 8vo. 


The Complete Practical Machinist. 
Embracing lathe work, vise work, drills and drilling, taps and dies, harden- 
ing and tempering, the making and use of tools, ete, etc. By Josva Ross, 
Illus. by 130 engravings. 1 vol. 12mo., 376 pages...... $2 50 


The Slide-Valve Practically Explained. 
Embracing alciple and complete practical demonstrations of the operation 
of euchelementin a slide-valve movement, und illustrating the effects of 
variations in their proportions by examples carefully selected from the 
most recent and successful practise. By Josua Rost, M. E.. Author of 
“The Complete Practical Machinist,” ‘The Pattern-muker's Assistant," ete. 
Illustrated by 35 engravings. . «$1 00 


Roper’s Practical Hand-books for Engineers. 

“Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines,” $3.50. ‘Hand-book of the Loco- 
motive,” $2 50 “Catechism of High Pressure Steam Engines,” $200. “Use 
‘and Abuse of the Steam Boiler,” $2 00. “Engineer's Handy-Book,” $3 50, 

‘These books embrace all branches of steam engineering—stationary, loco- 
motive, fireand marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in 
all the duties of his calling, should provide himeclf with afull set. They are 
the only books of the kind ever published in this couutry, and they are 80 
plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. 


Moore’» Universal Assistant. 
‘A Hand-book of fifty thousand industrial facts, processes, rules, formulee 
receipts, business forms, tables, etc., in over two hundred trades and occupa- 
tions. Together with full directions for the cure of Disease and the main- 
tenannce of health. By R. Moore, A new revised edition. Illustrated, $2 60. 
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MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY, 1886. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 
war-Wa. Dunnam, Editor of * The Miller,” 69 dark Lane, 
and Henry F. Ginuie & Co., 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
land, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
STATES MILLER. 


‘We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER tc 
millers who are not subscribers, We wish them 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy 46 & 
cordial invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one year. SEK COMBINA- 
TION OFFER ON OTHER PAGES, 


GF The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing it in their offices, whereit can 
be seen by those parties seeking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified 
to receive communications for publication from 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, 
and wilb be highly appreciated. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 1, 1886, 
‘To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade: 

THe Unitep STAvES MILLER is now in its tenth 
year, and is a thoroughly established and much 
valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of 
domestic and foreign subscribers. It is sent monthly 
to United States Consuls in foreign countries, to be 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors. Itis 
on file with the Secretaries of American and 
European Boards of Trade for inspection of mem- 
bers, Aside from the above, thousands of SAMPLE 
COPIES are sent out every month to flour mill owners 
who are not subscribers, for the purpose of induc- 
ing them to become regular subscribers, and for the 
benefit of those advertising in our columns. Every 
copy is mailed in a separate wrapper. Our editions 
have not been at any time since January, 1880, less 
than 5,100 COPIES each, and are frequently 
in excess of that. We honestly believe that the 
advertising columns of the Unrrep STATES MILLER 
will bring you greater returns in proportion to 
the amount of money invested than any other 
milling paper published. Advertisers that have tried 
our paper for even a few months have invariably 
expressed themselves well satisfled with the results, 
Our advertising rates are reasonable. Send for 
estimates, stating space needed. The subscription 
price of the paper with premium is One Dollar per 
year, Sample copy sent free when requested. We 
respectfully invite you to favor us with your patron- 
age. We shall be pleased to receive copies of your 
catalogues, and also trades items for publication 
free of charge. Trusting that we may soon be 
favored with your orders, we are, 

ms Yours truly, 
UNITED STATES MILLER. 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher. 


Affidavit Concerning Circulation, 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, }ss 
MILWAUKEE County. i 


£. HARRISON CAWKER, editor and publisher of the 
UNITED STATES MILLER, a paper published in the in- 
terest of the FLOURING INDUSTRY, at No. 124 Grand 
Avenue, in the City of Milwaukee, and State of Wis- 
consin. being duly sworn, deposes and says that the 
circulation of said paper has at no time since Janu- 
ary, 1880, been less than FIVE THOUSAND (5,000) copies 
per month; further, that it is his intention that it 
shall not in the future be less than "ive THOUSAND 
copies each and every month. 
Sworn to and Subscribed before me at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., this 25th day of November, 
A. D. 1885. 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
G, McWHORTER, Publisher, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Tun total immigration to the United States 
for December 1885 was 11,512. 


A MAINE man runs a wind-mill by steam- 
power, and a Milwaukee man runs one by 
water-power, so that the arms go around 
whether the wind blows or not. Both are for 
ornamental purposes in landscape gardens. 


UNITED States Circuit Judge Brewer re- 
cently made a decision of great importance. 
He decided that where a person was engaged 
in the manufacture of beer while it was 
legal to do so, he could not be prohibited from 
continuing the manufacture by a state law 
without first being paid the value of the prop- 
erty destroyed by reason of such prohibition. 
This was in the case of the State of Kansas 
against John Wallraff, of Lawrence, Ks. 

We will send St. Nicholas Magazine and 
the U. 8. Miller for one year for $3.60. 


A FEW months ago an employe of the 
Milwaukee Dime Museum lay upon his death- 
bed. His comrades made up a purse and as- 
certained the exact expense of the funeral 
to be, and told him that they had enough to 
pay for everything and three dollars over. 
“Now,” said the spokesman, ‘‘shall we spend 
the three dollars going out to the buryin’ or 
comin’ back?” The dying man seemed to 
meditate for a few moments, and then an- 
swered slowly and with difficulty : “Spend it 
—going—out—boys--for—I shan’t be with 
you—coming—back.” He then turned his 
head slightly on his pillow and fell asleep 
forever. 


BRADSTREET’s, in an article entitled “The 
World’s Wheat Supply” (published Jan. 30), 
estimates that all the avdilable wheat from 
exporting countries, except tfe United States 
will be required by other countries than 
Great Britain; that in all probability Great 
Britain will require 45.000,000 bushels of 
United States wheat before July 1, which 
will leave our total supply July 1 of wheat, 
visible and invisible, at only about 50,000,000 
bushels, or what is appropriately termed, a 
“famine reserve.” If these figures are ap- 
proximately correct, and they appear to have 
been compiled with great care—may we not 
look for an early and considerable advance 
in the price of wheat? 


We will send the U. 8. Miller and American 
Miller for one year for $1.50. 


At about 8 A. M. Sunday morning January 
10, fire was discovered in the boiler-room of 
J. B. A. Kern’s immense flour mill on Com- 
merce street, but fortunately it was ex- 
tinguished before doing a great deal of dam- 
age. The fire was so located as to be very 
difficult of access, but by, hard work it was 
reached and extinguished before any very 
great damage was done. Mr. Kern’s mill is 
the largest in this state, and it would indeed 
be a great loss to Milwaukee flouring inter- 
ests to have it destroyed, 

WE will send you a copy of ‘‘Leffel’s Con- 
struction of Mill-dams, and Bookwalter’s 
Millwright and Mechanic,” and “The U. 8. 


Miller” for one year for $1.30. Don’t miss it. 


We will send The Milling World (weekly) 
and the U. S. Miller for one year for $2.00. 


Under date of Jan. 18, 1866, Messrs. Wm. 
Klein & Co. of Liverpool, England, write us 
as follows: The flour trade is steady with 
fair retaildemand. Stocks of foreign flour 
are not heavy, and were it not for country 
flour being pressed on the market at ex- 
tremely low figures, there would be a good 
show of buoyancy both in price and demand, 
meanwhile, however, many English mills are 
at last being shut down or run on short time, 
and the present outlook is encouraging; the 
following may be said to represent fairly the 
present position. During the last three 
weeks although the who.e community of 
flour and wheat manipulators on both sides 
of the Atlantic, with few exceptions, as 
been on the Bear tack, and although backed 
up by an an almost unprecedented stagnation 
of business, prices for flour can only be 
quoted a few cents down in America and a 
bare 6 pence per 280 Ibs. lower on this side; 
the rise so long expected, may not come at 
once, but if prices: remain so steady when 
the whole trade is bearish, there is the prob- 
ability almost amounting to a certainty that 
when once the current is turned, and the 
Bulls are in the majority, prices will be run 
up 25 per cent. over their present ‘values. 
Dealers and Bakers will do well therefore, to 
replenish their stocks while they are able to 
do so at present low level. Prices cannot 
well go lower and may go up many shillings 
before the month is out. 


We will send the U. 8. Miller and The Mil- 
ling Engineer for one year for $2.00. 


We will send the U.S. Miller for one year 
and Ogilvie’s Handy Book for $1.00. 


MORE TROUBLE AHEAD FOR MILLERS. 


Patent suits have not bothered the millers 
in this country for so long a time that many 
have almost forgotten the trials endured in 
the past, but it now looks as if there was 
going to be a “right smart bit of a fight” 
over the R. L. Downton patent. We are re- 
liably informed that R. L, Downton, by his 
attorneys, Messrs. Parkinson & Parkinson, 
the widely-known Cincinnati patent lawyers, 
have commenced suit against a wealthy mill- 
ing firm in Ohio for infringement of Down- 
ton’s patent, and are preparing to commence 
suits in St. Louis and at several other points. 

The patent on which suit is brought,is No. 
255,150, and was granted to R. L. Downton, 
March 21, 1882, and contains the following 
clauses : 

1. The herein described process of reduc- 
ing grain to flour and middlings, consisting 
in passing it through a series of sets of rolls, 
revolving at different speeds, and in the same 
direction, at the point of their nearest ap- 
proach to contact, and of successive degrees 
of fineness of dress, the first part of said 
series of rolls having a dress of round cor- 
rugated oval flutes, and the latter part of 
said series having adress of sharp or serrated 
flutes, arranged at an inclination to the axis 
and through bolts srranged intermediate of 
each set, and the succeeding set of rolls sub- 
stantially as, and for the purpose described. 

2. Inthe manufacture of flour and mid- 
dlings, a series of sets of rolls of successive 
degrees of fineness .of dress, arranged to re- 
volve in the same direction at the point, of 
their nearest pburoRah to contact, and at dif- 
ferent speeds, the first part of said series of 
rolls having a dress of round or oval flutes, 


bso 
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and the latter sharp or serrated flutes, ar- 
ranged at an inclination to the axis, in com- 
bination with bolts, arranged intermediate 
of each set, and the succeeding set of rolls, 
substantially in the manner as, and for the 
purpose herein shown and described. 


The officers and members of the Millers’ 
National Association will, no doubt, look 
after their interests as a body. There isonly 
one of two things to do—Fient or ComPpro- 
MISE. 


CAWKER’s FLouR Mit. Direcrory for 
1886 shows the number of mills in the various 
States and Provinces as follows: Alabama 
295; Arizona 10; Arkansas 196; California 199; 
Colorado 37; Connecticut 169; Dakota 87; Del- 
aware 78; District of Columbia 7; Florida 23; 
Georgia 364; Idaho 16; Illinois 806; Indiana 
863; Indian Ter. 6; Iowa566; Kansas 426; Ken- 
tucky 488; Louisiana 33; Maine 167; Maryland 
300; Massachusetts 223; Michigan 640; Minne- 
sota 359; Mississippi 188; Missouri 713; Mon- 
tana 18; Nebraska 210; Nevada 16; New 
Hampshire 140; New Jersey 344; New Mexico 
29; New York 1,536; North Carolina 632; Ohio 
1,185; Oregon 121; Pennsylvania 2,396; Rhode 
Island 36; South Carolina 190; Tennessee 536; 
Texas 512; Utah 87; Vermont 189; Virginia 
506; Washington Ter. 49; West Virginia, 360; 
Wisconsin 653; Wyoming 1. Total in United 
States 16,950. Total in Dominion of Canada 
1,339. Grand total in United States and 
Canada 18,289. 

The Grand total shown in the 1884 Direct- 
ory was 25,050. This shows an apparent de- 
crease of 6,761 in the number of American 
flouring mills. 

This needs a word of explanation. The 
United States Census for 1880 reported about 
25,000 mills in the United States. In making 
that census every little mill that ground corn- 
meal, or feed even, was no doubt included. 
In Cawker’s Directory for 1884 every thing 
was included that we had reason to believe 
made a business of grinding grain, no matter 
how small a concern it might be. In the 1886 
Directory the plan has been to include only 
establishments manufacturing flour from 
wheat and rye, and cornmeal and oatmeal 
mills of some considerable importance. In 
the Southern States there are innumerable 
cotton gins and thousands of saw mills, and 
probably the majority of these havea portable 
grinding mill of some sort for grinding corn- 


meal, feed etc., and these can certainly not ! 


be considered flouring mills from a trade point 
of view—to say the least they are not such 
establishments as general mill-furnishers, 
flour and grain brokers, tlour exporters and 
importers, transportation and insurance com- 
panies, etc., desire to reach, and for whose use 
Cawker’s Directory has been compiled. 

Judging from what we have learned froma 
large correspondence, from interviews with 
manufacturers and commercial travelers con- 
stantly visiting mills in all sections of the 
country, we believe the capacity of the flour- 
ing mills in the United States for making 
good flour is greater to-day than ever before, 
but there is no doubt in our mind but what 
there is a considerable decrease in the number 
of establishments in actual operation, though 
by no means as great as the figures above, at 
first glance and without explanation, would 
indicate. 


We will send the Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Mueller and the U. 8. Miller for one year for 
$1.50. 


A 8LY DODGE.—MILLERS BEWARE. 


Millers will remember that not long since, 
the Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
made a ruling, making it easy for millers ex- 
porting flour in jute sacks to recover a Draw- 
back on them. The following letter from 
Mr. 8. H. Seamans, Secretary of the Millers’ 
National Association, will show that the 
party or parties, whose greed was thwarted 
by the straight-forward, business-like ruling 
of the United States Treasurer, is quietly 
trying to defeat that ruling, by means of a 
neat little clause slyly added to a bill, which 
might very easily slip through Congress and 
become a law, if the attention of Congress- 
men was not specially called to it. 


NATIONAL MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Fen. 4, 1886. 


Deak Sir: 

I desire to call your attention tothe paraaenen that 
has been inserted in a bill introduced Feb. Ist, in the 
House of Representatives by the Hon. Abram 8. 
Hewitt, of New York, which reads as follows: 

‘‘Drawback is extended to cover the whole amount 
of duty Bald and proof of the landing abroad shall 
be furnished. hen the drawback is less than 
$100,000 the fee for the consular certificate shall not 
exceed 50 cents.” 

This, of course, reads very innocently, but the 

ractical effect of it would be to kill the collection of 
¢ rawback on flour bags, as I will try to demonstrate 

0 you. 

“Proof of landing abroad,” as understood in cus- 
toms laws, must consist of the sworn declaration of 
the merchant to whom the merchandise is consigned 
and a certificate of the master and mate of the ex- 
porting vessel, and the merchants and the master 
and the mate must all Sppetr before the United 
States Consul at the port of delivery. In the expor- 
tation of large quantities of flour bags made up of 
innumerable small shipments from various millers, 
and invariably consigned to the order of the millers 
themselves, the task of hunting up atthe port of de- 
livery say, for example, Liverpool, every man to 
whom the flour can finally be delivered, and of then 
getting the master and mate of the steamer to go 
around with such consignees and execute innumera- 
ble certificates, would be found absolutely impracti- 
cablo in the conduct of business. The necessity al- 
leged for such certificate is proper proof that goods 
entered for drawback have left the United States, 
and been landed beyond the jurisdiction of this coun- 
try. We maintsin and we believe, no sensible man 
can gainsay it, that the filing at the Custom House of 
the export B-L., which can always be verified and 
compared witlt the manifests of the exporting vessel 
at the pleasure of the Customs officials, is fulland 
ample proof of export, such as any business man or 
bank would Roce Re for like purposes, and which 
should be pertect ly satisfactory to the Government. 
In fact, it is to-day perfectly satisfactory to the Goy- 
ernment officials and we much doubt, if the Treas- 
ury Department is responsible for the paragraph in 
the proposed law that we call your attention to, In 
our opinion, it has been slipped in with the sole de- 
sign of thwarting the flour bag drawback, andin the 
hope that no parties interested would happen to see 
it until it became a law. 

T should advise you to at once notify such repre- 
sentatives, and especially such members as are on 
the Committee of Ways and Means, of the true im- 
port of this paragraph, and the disastrous effect it 
would have upon the milling interests. It reads so 


innocently and looks so plausible that unless our 
representatives have their especial attention called 
to it, we doubt whether they can catch its true ap- 
plication. 
We trust you will give this important matter your 
earnest and speedy attention. 
Yours Res) 


tfully, 
. H. SEAMANS, Secretary. 


Rules for Engineers and Firemen, for the manage- 
ment and care of Steam Boilers, as adopted by 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company. 


1. CoNnDITION OF WATER.—The first duty 
of an engineer, when he enters his boiler- 
room in the morning, is to ascertain how 
many gauges of water there are in his boilers. 
Never unbank nor replenish the fires until this is 
done. Accidents have occurred, and many 
boilers have been entirely ruined from neglect 
of this precaution. 

2. Low WarerR.—In case of low water, 
immediately cover the fires with ashes, orif no 
ashes are at hand, use fresh coal. Don’t turn 
on the feed under any circumstances, nor tam- 
per with or open the eafety valve. Let the 
steam outlets remain as they are. 


3. In CAsEs oF FoAmiIna.—Close throttle 
and keep closed long enough to show true 
level of water. If that level is sufficiently 
high, feeding and blowing will usually suffice 
tocorrect the evil. In cases of violent foam- 
ing caused by dirty water or change from salt 
to fresh, or vice versa, in addition to the action 
above stated, check draft and cover fires with 
fresh coal, 

4, LeaKs.—When leaks are discovered they 
should be repaired as soon as possible. 

5. BiLowrne Orr.—Blow down, under a 
pressure not exceeding 10 lbs. Where surface 
blow-cocks are used, they should be often 
opened for afew momentsata time. The blow- 
off valve should be opened wide once a day, 
oftener if the water contains much sediment. 
The time required to open wide and close the 
valve is long enough. 

6. FILLING uP THE BorLER.—After blow- 
ing down, allow the boiler to become cool before 
filling again. Cold water pumped into hot 
boilers, is very injurious from sudden con- 
traction. 

7. EXTERIOR OF BorLeR.—Care should be 
taken that no water comes in contact with 
the exterior of the boiler, either from leaky 
joints or other causes. 

8. REMOVING Deposit AND SEDIMENT.— 
In tubular boilers the hand-holes should be 
often opened, and the collections removed 
from over the fire. Also, when boilers are fed 
in front and blown off through the same pipe, 
the collection of mud or sediment in the rear 
end should be often removed. 

9. Sarery-VALVEs.—Raise the safety- 
valves cautiously and frequently, as they are 
liable to become fast in their seats, and use- 
less for the purpose intended. 

10. SAFETY-VALVES AND PRESSURE- 
GAUGE.—Should the gauge at any time indi- 
cate the limit of pressure allowed, see that 
the safety-valves are blowing off. 

ll. GAUGE-CockKs. GLASS GAUGE.--Keep 
gauge-cocks clear, andinconstant use. Glass 
gauges should not be relied on altogether. 

12. Buisters.—When a blister appears 
there must be no delay in having it carefully 
examined, and trimmed or patched, as the case 
may require. 

18. CLEAN SHEETS.—Particular care should 
be taken to keep sheets and parts of boilers 
exposed to the fire perfectly clean, also all 
tubes, flues and connections well swept. This 
is particularly necessary where wood or soft 
coal is used for fuel. 

14. GENERAL CARE OF BOILERS AND CON- 
NECTIONS.—Under ail circumstances keep the 
gauges, cocks, ete., clean and in good order, 
and things generally in and about the engine 
and boiler-room in a neat condition. 

OUR EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS8. 

The total value of exports of breadstuffs 
from the United States for the twelve months 
ending Dec. 31, 1885, was $129,757,260. The 
exports for the year 1884 were valued at 
$147,813,403. 

During the year 1885 there were exported 
9.548.358 barrels of flour and 52,702,036 bushels 
of wheat. During the year 1884 9,047,071 
barrels of flour and 80,627,215 bushels of 
wheat were exported. These figures are 
taken from latest official reports and show 
that our exports of flour are constantly in- 
creasing, while our wheat export is decreas- 
ing. This is well. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

‘Tue recent demand for English hansom 
cabs has disclosed the fact that the wheels 
imported there are of American make. Buy- 
ers here have therefore actually paid the cost 
of freight to and from London, and duty on 
their re-importation of these articles manu- 
factured in their own country. 

Tux Osage orange is the most durable tim- 
ber that grows in America, and isa wood that 
shrinks and swells so little by changes of dry 
and wet that it is not perceptible. It is said 
wheels made of the Osage will last for fifty 
years without paint or shelter. 


RusstANn CompEritrion.—-Leo Weltz, aprom- 
inent horticulturist of Ohio, and a member 
of the State Board of Agriculture, who went 
abroad several months ago, has returned, and 
is in Washington. He brought back with 
him four varieties of what the Russians con- 
sider their very best milling wheat. He also 
brought the information that Russians are 
devoting themselves with great earnestness 
to wheat raising, and with improved methods 
and these new varieties of seed they expect 
to regain their lost prestige and supply the 
European markets to the exclusion of the 
American product. Mr. Weltz says that 
wheat raising is the great question in Russia 
now. The farmers there are even giving up 
rye to devote their lands to wheat. Mr. Weltz 
brought over quantities of Russian oats and 
barley of varieties which he thinks are better 
than the farmers herehave. The Agricultural 
Department at Washington city will take 
seeds and try them, making general distribu- 
tion in due time, if the results of experiments 
are encouraging. 

A NON-CONDUCTING FABRIC introduced by 
William P. Adams, Brooklyn, N.Y.,is formed 
of a layer of asbestos felt, lined or faced on 
one side by pliable-canvas which has been 
rendered fire-proof by saturation ina solution 
of tuagstate of soda and on the other by a 
facing of asbestos cloth. Upon the canvas 
backing a layer of close but pliable felt is laid, 
and over this is placed a facing of durable 
canvas rendered fire-proof, also by saturation 
in a solution of tungstate of soda. These are 
basted and quilted together to unite them in 
an infégral fabric. 

Ow Part ror FLoors.—For the painting 
of floors with oil paint we should, says the 
Builder and Wood-worker, only such as con- 
tain earthy coloring substances, and no lead, 
as all paints containing the latter wear off 
too easily. A floor that is covered with oil 
paint, and which is comparatively easily rub- 
ed off, can safely be considered to contain 
lead, Lead is generally added on account of 
its superior density and body, and also being 
much more easily applied than most other 
substances. Even varnish that has been pre- 
pared by the use of litharge is objectionable 
on account of being too readily worn off. 
Two coats of paint are usually employed, and 
care should be observed not to apply the sec- 
ond coat before the first is fully dry. If it is 
desired that the floor should present a varnish- 
like lustre, the following may be employed, 
whereby the paint becomes even more dura- 
ble: Dissolve two parts of shellac in eight 
parts of alcohol of about eighty per cent., and 
add to it one quarter of a part of camphor. 
When the whole has been completely dissolv- 
ed, it can be filtered or strained through a 


cloth in order to separate the suspended im- 
purities. With this lac the floor is painted 
over once or twice as may be required. By 
the application of the lac, the paint adheres 
much better, and is not so easily worn, as 
though it were directly exposed; and when 
the lac has been partially removed, all that is 
necessary is to renew the simple application 
of the varnish. 

Kansas lands in the last ten years have 
yielded products valued at the enormous ag- 
gregate of $1,046,262,364. Yet it is one of the 
youngest of the States. Tn 1883, the corn crop 
was nearly double that of any other State. It 
stands fifth in the amount of wheat grown. 

Brapsrrexts’ of Dec. 19, contains a very 
comprehensive article on the subject of boy- 
cotting. From these reports it appears that 
237 cases have occurred in the United States 
during the last two years. Bradstreets’ says: 


‘The following specially prepared table con- 
tains a classified list of boycotts within two 
years, showing the grand totals of claimed 
successes, admitted failures, and others: 


‘HE BOYCOTTED. 


\. CLAIMED 
& GAINED. 
Se 


Newspapers... IRIN 
Hat manufact’s and deal’rs, 22 
Cigar manuf’rs and dealers. 
Carpet manuf’rsand deal’rs. 
Clothing manfrs and deal’rs. 
Nail manufact’rs and mills... 
Dry goods dealers,.......... Veh tae 
Bootandshoemfrsanddirs. 7 .. 1 
Stove makers and dealers... 
Fiour mills 
Hotels and public houses... 
Breweries... . we 
Printers, etc. 
Bakers......- 
Excursion steamers. ae 
Silver factory, watch case! 
Tailors 

Theatres (musicians) 
Publishers .....- 3 
Street railway 
Steamship company 
A special beverage .. 
Postmasters.....-+ 
Starch maker 
Baking-powder maker 
Washing preparation maker 
Can maker.......-----0see++ 
Stereotype plates... ‘ 
Pianos and organs. 
Broom manufacturer 
Cooper works. ..... 
Box manufacturer..... 
Knit goods manufacturer... 
Chinese employers......-..+ 


8 
+ 
2 Se 


_ 
cs 
_ 


cet oocomce 


D poo 


=> ronsts: 


to eee: 


J peepee se 


AVS Sei i 
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69 628 114 


Since the obelisk in Central Park, New 
York was smeared with parafine to prevent 
its disintegration from atmospheric changes, 
the application of this substance to buildings 
of marble or stone as a preservative is becom- 
ing quitecommon. The latest example is the 
Exchange Building, on Broadway, just below 
Wall street, which has been treated with acids 
over its entire surface as a cleansing process. 
Mechanics are now going over the entire sur- 
face of every block, column, sill and pediment 
with a sort of brazen blow-pipe from which 
three strong pencils of flame are projected 
against the marble for the purpose of heating 
it. This done the parafine is applied with a 
small brush. The buildings appear to be 
thoroughly renovated by this treatment. 

Tu Scientific American says: “ The best 
remedy for bleeding at the nose, as given by 
Dr. Gleason at one of his lectures, is in the 


Totals .....seseeeereeees 
Excluding Chinese boycotts. 196 


vigorous motion of the jaws as if in the act of 
chewing. In case of achild, a wad of paper 
should be inserted between the teeth, and the 
child told tochewit hard. Itis the motion of 
the jaws that stops the tlow of the blood. 
This remedy is so very simple that many will 
feel inclined to laugh at it, but it has never 
been known to fail in a single instance, even 
in the severest cases.” 

[Now if this thing would work t’other way, 
i. e. if a vigorous working of the jaws would 
produce bleeding at the nose, what pleasant 
companions some of our friends would be.— 
Ep. U. 8. MILuER.] 


We will send Harper’s Magazine and the 
U.'S. Miller for one year for $4.20, or the 
Century Magazine and U. 8. Miller for $4.60. 


PATENT SOLICITORS. . 


In no profession is there more need of skill 
and probity, special training and experience, 
than in that of the patent solicitor. Besides 
being thoroughly trustworthy, he should be 
at once a lawyer, a physicist, a chemist, an 
engineer, an electrician, and many other 
things too numerous to mention. Indeed 
his profession is one that calls for the exer- 
cise of a greater range of knowledge than it 
falls to the lot of one man to possess, so that 
the patent solicitor who does justice to his 
client should, in addition to his attributes, 
be possessed of sound judgment, and be able 
to utilize to the best advantage the knowl- 
edge of others who may be better versed than 
himself in particular branches of the arts 
with which he may from time to time have to 
deal. Failure to grasp the essence of an in- 
vention, or to cover it effectually in a speci- 
fication, may lead to incalculable loss on the 
inventor's part ; so may carelessness or in- 
fidelity. These are very important consider- 
ations, when it is borne in mind that the 
value of the interests yearly entrusted by in- 
ventors and others to patent solicitors rep- 
resents an enormous sum. 


Many persons fail to realize the numerous 
dangers that a patentee whose invention is 
commercially successful may be expected to 
encounter. They blindly imagine that if 
their application, which they often fill out 


a themselves, is filed, and the fees paid that 
"" | their patent is all right. 
. | sands of applicants for patents how many are 


Of the many thou- 


there who know the legal meaning of the 
term inventor ; or who have anything like 
an adequate notion of what is or what is not 
proper subject matter for the grant of letters 
patent, and how is it to be expected that such 
questions can be solved by those who have 
had little or no practice, when one remem~ 
bers the extreme difficulty experienced at 
times by the most learned judges in deter- 
mining them? Viewing the many difficulties 
that necessarily beset the inventor, there can 
be no doubt that any attempt to render the 
services of patent solicitors superfluous will 
ever succeed in practice. The official rules 
of practice of the U. 8. Patent Office say that 
as the value of patents depends largely upon 
the careful preparation of the specifications 
and claims, the assistance of competent 
counsel will, in most cases, be of advantage 
to the applicant; but the value of their 
services will be proportionate to their skill 
and honesty, and too much care cannot be 
exercised in their selection. 
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S JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 
an 


(Office: No. 44 $. George St., York, Pa. 


Bd 0) 1}SvOUeT ‘BURTSIINO 


{t Is the BEST constructed and finished 
Turbine and gives better PERCENTAGE 
with part or full gate, and Is sold for LESS 
MONEY per horse power than any other 
Water Wheel, New Pamphiet sent Free. 


Improved+Walsh+Double-+-Turbine 


This wheel has a perfect, 
fitting cylinder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 
when closed. 


POWER GUARANTEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
market using equal amount 
of water. Address for par- 
ticulars, 


B. H. & J. SANFORD, 
Phenix Iron Works, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


ae 
a 
Made entirely of STEKL, 
ST E ER] ONE MAN with it can 
easily move a loaded car. 


Will not slip on ice or 


grease. 
Manufactured by 
KE. P. DWIGHT, 
PUSHER Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 407 
Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


VAN DUZEN’S 
Mechanical Boiler Cleaner 


‘Takes out all mud and scale 
forming proprieticn from the 
water of Steam Boilers, kee 
ing it clean and free from all 
impurities. Send for circu- 
fJiars. Manufactured by 


E, W, VAN DUZEN, Cincinnati, 0. 


di patents 
lished. m 
rtndl ed. Kverz amber illustrated with 


engravi 
Srnost valuable encyclopedia of information whioh 


0 person stiould, ho othe popularity of 
Tee ’Sorenriine “Atemicae is ancl tune fis. olr- 
gulation neatly equals that of all other papers of 
ite class combtnod. ico, 93.20 8 year. i 
bar 
Publishers, No, 96 Brosdway, N.Y. 


ATENTS, 2223933" 
ATENTS. gon Vig 
Seca dian One Hundred house 


tents w 
RiecP Reta cin Sune 
Assignm' 
Nf hts in the 
ftad“atae geen, Baeata anon 
ny, en 


WATER WHEEL, 


Pine New Pamphlet for 1885. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Per- 
fect Turbine now in use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest 
Wheels, under both the Highest and Lowest Heads in this country. Our 
new Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, 
and 110 Liberty St., New York Oity. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 
From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or ee molded by our own 8PE- 
OIAL MACHINERY. Bhafti ing, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
and most improved designs. 
Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 


sar Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Special attention givep to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills. 
{Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Improved Turhiae. 


——: 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 

For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 

State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to 


T. G. Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 
{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Rolls Re-Ground « Re-Corrugated 


—TO CORDEIR.—— 


Also, Porcelain Rolls Re-Dressed, 


Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate. Can do work promptly. 
o 
Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS. WEIGHT. 
True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- 


equaled strength, 
Stronger, and more durable than fron forgings in any position or 
for any service whatever, 


40,000 CRANK SHAFTS and 30,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 


now running prove this. 
CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING Lene 
STEEL CASTINGS of every description, 
Send for Circulars and Prices to 


Works, CHESTER, PA. CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
Office, 407 LIBRARY ST, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.) 
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JONATHAN MILL'S UNIVERSAL FLOUR DRESSER. 


Over five hundred of the Mills’ Universal 
Flour Dressers have already been placed in 
American flouring mills in the comparatively 
short space of time since they were placed on 
the market, and they have given universal 
satisfaction. This must be highly gratifying 
to the manufacturers, THe CumMMER EN- 
GINE Co., of Cleveland, O., and to the inven- 
tor, Mr. Jonathan Mills, now a resident of 
Cleveland, O., a gentleman, so well known 
to the milling and mechanical world that his 
name alone is a guarantee of exce lence. 

The inventor says: ‘The true principle in 
bolting is incorporated in this machine, in 
the rapid, continuous delivery of the chop to 
the cloth by the solid corrugated inside 
cylinder, or drum. This cylinder travels 
with and in the same direction as the cloth, 
and at the same speed; therefore it is nota 
centrifugal reel; it travels at a speed just 
fast enough to insure a continuous, even, and 
gentle sliding action of the chop, which does 
not slide down the up-travelling side of the 


. Fie. 1. 


cloth quite as fast as the travel of the cloth. 
For this reason the cloth is rapidly delivering 
the chop on the corrugated: inside cylinder, 
and the corrugated cylinder is as rapidly 
delivering the chop back on the cloth ata 
higher point than where it left it. The rapid 
and gentle action in which this constantly 
agitated chop is delivered to the cloth in- 
sures that every particle of flour in the chop 
is delivered on the cloth without any force! 
or violent action that would cause dirty or 
muddy looking flour. The separations are 
pronounced and perfect. We do not believe 
there is a spot or place in any mill where 
6-sided reels or the forced bolting of centrif- 
ugals can be as profitably used as Mills’ 
Universal Flour Dresser. It has b en re- 
peatedly proven by the actual working, that 
they will do more and better bolting than 
can be done by any other device now in use 
and it will be greatly to the interest of every 
new mill to adopt them for the great saving 
of room and power, and more so.for their in- 
creased capacity and superior separations.” 

It requires less than half of one horse 
power to drive either size of the Mills’ 
Dresser. 

In writing further concerning this ma- 
chine, the manufacturer says: 

The revolutions of the reel and cylinder are 
such as to cause the chop to be cast off the 
fluted cylinder against the cloth witha gentle 
action, sufficient to make the most perfect 
and rapid separations ever accomplished by 
any bolting, device, and although the cloth 


and the fluted cylinder revolve in the same 
direction, and at the same speed, this rapid 
and continuous delivery of the stock to the 
cloth by the action of the inside fluted cylin- 
der is the cause of the great capacity and pro- 
nounced and defined separations. 

By putting these machines in place of your 
centrifugal reels you will be enabled to do 
much clearer and better bolting, and in many 
instances it will enable you to take a great por- 
tion of the flour from the head end of the 
reel and send it in to a higher grade than can ; 
be otherwise done. In many places where 
our Universal Flour Dresser has taken the 
place of centrifugal reels, it is doing twenty- 
five, fifty to seventy-cents per hour better 
work than they were able to do with the cen- 
trifugal reels. A milling year is computed ; 
to be three hundred working days of twenty- 
four hours each, and it can be readily figured 
that a saving of only five cents per hour fora 
milling year would amount to $360, and a 
saving of twenty-five cents per hour would 
amount to 1,800 in the same period. It often 


happens that the flour from the centrifugal 
reels is not quite good enough to send into a 
higher grade than the lowest grade in the mill, 
when by handling it on our Flour Dresser it 
would go into a grade higher that would 
bring seventy-five cents to 


through the cloth to knock down their flour 
twenty-five cents an hour—little dreaming 
that the main cause of not making any profits 
out of their mills centered right in some fore- 
ed action of their bolts. Bear in mind that 
twenty-five cents an hour means a profit or 
loss of $1,800 per milling year. Our experi- 
ence, as well as that of those who have thor- 
oughly tested these reels, goes to prove that. 
there is no further need for six-sided reels, 
or bolts with forced action, in any mill. 

In the accompanying illustrations of the 
Mills’ Universal Flour Dresser, Fig. 1 shows 
a perspective view of the reel looking from 
the head end. The arrow shown on the reeh 
head denotes the direction the reel is to re- 
yolve These cylinders are built up on to a 
cast-iron head and tail disks that are keyed 
fast on to the shaft. These heads are set 
back far enough to admit of feeding the stock 
in at the head end and discharging at the tail. 
Fig.2 gives the reader an idea of the shape 
of the inside cylinder and shows the brush; 
it shows a section through the machine, look- 
ing at it from the head end. The reels all 
run over towards the left, when looking at. 
them from the head end. Fig. 3 shows the 
cylinder with cloth on. The reels are built 
with round wooden heads and tails, 14 inches 
thick and the cloth is easier tacked on or 
taken off than on an ordinary 6-sided reel. 
The cloth, when properly put on, forms @ 
straight cylinder. The cloth is made 80 as 
not to meet around the reel by half an inch. 
It is then laced over and under easily, 
and the seam covered with a piece of old 
bolting cloth pasted over. The cloths is sup- 
ported by flat steel hoops, 12 inches apart, 
which are flannel covered to prevent chafing 
Each hoop is supported by six short wooden 
studs, fastened to the apex of the flutes of 
the inside cylinder, and the cloth, hoops and 
cylinder being positively connected, all travel 
together as one. 

The apex of the flutes is about two anda 
half inches from the cloth, which is a sure 
preventative from overloading or sagging. 
the cloth in the least. The fluted cylindrical. 
form of this reel, and solid manner in which 
it is built, make it strong and stiff, and in- 


a dollar per barrel} sures the durability of the cloth, which so 


more money. In that case the money value| far shows no sign of wear on any of the 
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HEAD 


Fie 3. A 


of our reel over the centrifugals would be 
based on the number of barrels made perhour. 

In many mills where they can show no 
profits at the end of the year, they are running 
poor bolting reels, and losing a little on one 
and the other reels about the mill—five cents 
an hourhere, and five cents there, and twenty- 
five cents an hour on some forced bolting 
reel that is slam-banging enough impurities 


reels we have placed. The reels can be 


driven from either end. 


BOLTING SYSTEM, 


Figs. 4 and 5 show how convéniently this 
Dresser may be put into mills by setting the 
bolts on top of each other. The cut shows a 
side-driving pulley on the middle reel; the 
cross-shaft is shown in the tail end view (Fig. 
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5). The power to drive the middle reel is 
applied by bevel gears. The power is trans- 
mitted through the middle Reel to the Reel 
below, and the one above by sprocket chains 
at the head end of the reels. ‘he flour can 
be taken off through the spouts, as shown at 
the middle and upper reel. The spouts show 
leading off to the left, but can just as readily 
be attached to the other conveyor and lead 
off to the right or spout straight down. 

One of the conveyors is to return the cut- 
offs of the reel to the next reel below; either 


and best manner of brushing the cloth that 
has ever been devised, as the bristles are 
long, soft and pliable, and the brush is ap- 
plied to the cloth on the up-traveling quarter 
of the cloth, and its operation tends to drive 
back any material that has fastened into the 
mesh of the cloth. 

Fig. 5shows the tail end view of three of 
our reels, showing how the middle reel is 
driven, how the conveyors are driven, and 
how the tailings can be spouted away from 
each reel. The tailings spouts can be led 


Fria. 4—Tor: END. 
conveyor can be used for that purpose at the 
option of the millwrights in setting up the 
Reels. rither reel can be fed in to just above 
the sprocket wheel by putting a‘pocket on to 
join the spout to. Every millwright and 
miller knows how to put on a spout pocket. 
The upper reel can be fed in at the top or by 
putting on a pocket just above the sprocket 
wheel. We show how the cloth-cleaning 
brush is driven, The brush is easily and 
quickly thrown on or off the cloth, or made 
to brush hard or easy at the option of the 
miller. This is the best constructed brush 


off in any direction best suited to accom- 
modate the location. The power is trans- 
mitted through the center reel to drive the 
one below and the one above. Reels can be 
driven by belt or sprocket chain direct on to 
either reel that may best suit the location of 
driving shaft in mill. 

The reels are all built with the view of 
setting them one upon the other or separate, 
as may be required. Parties desiring full 
and complete information regarding the Mills’ 
Universal Flour Dresser and System of Bolt- 
ing should write to the CummER ENGINE 


Co., CLEVELAND, O., and in their letter 
mention that they have seen this article in 
the UNITED STATES MILLER. 


ELEcTRO-PNEUMATIC TRANSIT.—A prom- 
inent electrician of Philadelphia has received 
letters patent for an invention which he says 
will revolutionize the mail, telegraphic and 
telephonic systems now in use. His plan is 
termed an electro-pneumatic transit, and is 
designed to carry letters and packages from 
city to city atarate of nine miles a minute. 


Ci 
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Fia. 5—TAIL END. 

The tube will be of brass, incased in iron, 
through which a close-fitting metallic car- 
riage containing the articles will be projected 
by a volume of compressed air. Intermedi- 
ate cities and towns will have tubes connect- 
ing with the main tube, and the destination 
of the carriage will be under the control of 
the operator at the main office, who will 
manipulate the switches by electricity, and 
thus be enabied to send the carriage to any 
desired point. It is also intended to intro- 
duce it for local use, to take the place, ina 
measure, of the telephone. 
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DUNLOP BROTHERS’ ANNUAL GRAIN AND FLOUR 
CIRCULAR, 


In again presenting our annual report, 
accompanied by the various tabulated re- 
turns of imports, stocks, &c., applicable to 
the corn trade at this port for the year now 
closing, we would offer for your consideration 
a'few comments on the results shown by 
these tables. 


Turning first to prices, we observe that, 
although the year opened briskly, starting 
from a low level, it closes with butslight im- 
provement. Wheat is only about 1s per 240 
Ibs. higher than it was this time twelve- 
months. Flour shows some irregularity as 
compared with last year’s prices. ‘Town- 
made, for example, is only 6d per 280 ibs. 
dearer, while Minnesotasare 1s to 186d higher, 
and American choice winter wheat brands, 
from scarcity, realize about 2s more, 
Hungarians, on the other hand, are a trifle 
cheaper ; and English, French, and German 
all 1s to 2s lower. Indian corn, oats, and 
barley, are each 1s to 1séd per boll (6 
bushels) cheaper, while other articles of the 
trade are comparatively unchanged. 

With respect to Imports.—Wheat shows an 
increase over last year equal to 25 per cent., 
or 120,000 qrs., and is within 44,000 qrs. of the 
large import of the year 1882. Flour reaches 
a total of no less than a million and three- 
quarter sacks per 280 lbs., exceeding the 
previous year by 260,000 sacks, and is by far 
the largest import ever recorded on our 
market. Indian corn is 92,000 qrs. over last 
year, while barley and peas are less by 
about 31,000 qrs. each. There is little differ- 
ence to note in the figures relating to beans, 
oats, and oatmeal. Asto the sources of this 
year’s wheat supply, we find that while 
‘America and Canada still provide the greater 
proportion—viz.: 78 per cent.—yet this is 
about 14 per cent. less than they contributed 
in 1884; so that the balance drawn from 
other countries—Russia, India, Hungary, 
&c.—has risen to 22 per cent., as against 8 per 
cent. last year. Of flour, America and 
Canada haye again furnished over 82 per 
cent.; Hungary, however, has given us this 
year about 60,000 sacks additional, raising her 
proportion to fully 11 per cent.—England, 
Germany, and France providing the balance. 

The Exports exceed those of the previous 
year—in flour by 229,000 sacks, in Indian 
corn by 83,000 ars. ; and although wheat and 
barley fall somewhat under last year, yet 
this table indicates that from our market, as 
# distributing centre, an extending area is 
drawing supplies. 

Stocks.—As was to be expected from the 
increased imports, the stock of wheat has 
been augmented some 65,000 qrs., and flour 
121,000 sacks, barley 14,500 qrs., oats nearly 
9,000 qrs., oatmeal 5,000 loads, peas 8,500 
qrs., Indian corn 1,700 qrs., while beans 
show a diminution of nearly 10,000 qrs. 

Looking at the average Weekly Consumpt 
and Lxport of wheat and flour, we ascertain 
from the returns that, as regards both of 
these articles, there is an increase, wheat 
standing at 10,474 qrs., and flour at 31,682 
sacks per 280 lbs., as against 9,725 qrs. and 
$1,255 sacks respectively for 1884, This 
increase in wheat is to be accounted for by 
the greater activity known to have prevailed 
among our home millers. 
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In reviewing the past year, we may predict 
that it will be remembered by the trade as a 
time of disappointment and perplexity. The 
improvement in prices with which the year 
opened was not long maintained, while a 
sharp advance in April, during the acute 
phase of the Afghan difficulty, was imme- 
diately followed by a corresponding decline. 
The effect, too, which might have been 
expected to result from the undoubted 
shortage of the American winter wheat 
crop, was completely neutralized by the huge 
proportions of the ‘visible supply” all 
through the year. We may venture to hope 
that the coming year will bring with it early 
indications of increasing activity, and amore 
encouraging future alike to shipper and 
importer. 

GLasaow, Scotland, December 31, 1885. 


man who could succeed in making the fewest 
of them was considered the best miller. 
But with the invention of the purifier, mil- 
ling underwent a revolution, and now the 
miller’s aim is to make as much sharps and 
as little flour as possible during his first 
grinding or reduction of the wheat, For 
this gradual reduction, rolls are found to 
answer far better than stones; the grain 
passes through a series of rolls, set at grad- 
ually diminishing distances, and so is step by 
step broken up into fragments (sharps), & 
small quantity of flour, and tailings which 
ultimately become pure bran. The middlings 
are purified and in their turn crushed into 
flour between other sets of rolls. Straight- 
grade flour is the whole of the flour that is 
produced mixed together. Patent flour is 
that of some of the purest and whitest mid- 
lings taken out separately ; the remainder _ 
going to form a bakers’ flour. It is evident 
that in proportion as a large quantity of 
patent flour is removed the bakers’ flour 
must of necessity suffer. The patent flour 
contains more starch and less gluten than 
the bakers’, hence it is weaker, but is also of 
better color; of course, there is a good deal 
of difference between the patents and the 
households of some millers compared with 
those of others. Some millers simply make 
two grades of flour only slightly different 
from each other; others make a patent of 
very high class; the bakers’ flour must 
necessarily then be correspondingly low. 
Such is a very brief account of principles of 
modern milling which it is hoped may be of 
interest to some readers. 

It will be noticed that the above descrip- 
tion applies to different grades of flour ob- 
tained from one and the same wheat mixture. 
‘At times a low grade flour is obtained by 
working on a lower grade wheat. It is some- 
what difficult to advise a would-be purchaser 
of cheap flour in other words than Punch’s 
laconic advice to those about to marry, 
“pont! But if low priced flour must be 
bought, I think it on the-whole safer to take 
a household flour produced from a high class 
wheat mixture with a certain proportion of 
patent removed, rather than a straight run 
from cheap and inferior wheats. Working 
on high class wheats none of the flour pro- 
duced is bad, but with cheap wheats, which 
often means dirty, unsound, and inferior 
wheats, none of the product can possibly 
reach a high standard of excellence ; too 
often the flour is not only bad in color and 
strength but also is unsound,—British and 
Foreign Confectioner. 


OUTLINE OF MODERN MILLING PROCESSES, &o. 


BY W. JAGO, F.C. 8. 


Bakers generally are fairly familiar with 
the old-fashioned method of grinding wheat 
on stones, but in many cases have but little 
knowledge of the new methods of gradual 
reduction. Enquiries addressed to me, from 
time to time, lead me to believe that a brief 
description of modern milling will be of 
interest to many readers. 

In stone mills of more recent date the 
meal, coming from the stones, was dressed 
through a long reel some 20 to 30 feet in 
length and clothed with silk. The part of 
the reel nearer to the stones is clothed witha 
finer silk than the other end; through this 
finer silk the flour passed, and constituted 
the stone-millers’ household flour. Through 
the part of the reel clothed with the coarser 
silk another product passed, known as 
“sharps”; over the tail of the reel passed 
out the bran. Until comparatively recently 
these sharps were considered to contain no 
flour worth taking out, and were sold by the 
miller as food for pigs. A discovery which 
revolutionized milling was that these sharps 
contained a quantity of valuable flour and 
only required to be purified in order to yield 
flour of a very high quality. The millers’ 
purifiers are simply machines for dressing 
these sharps, or a8 they are now frequently 
termed ‘‘middlings.” ‘These purifiers are of 
very simple construction; viewed from the 
outside they look like a large wooden box ; 
they contain within a set of sieves placed 
slightly obliquely. These sieves are kept 
shaking by an eccentric or crank arrange- 
ment, and the sharps fed on to them at the 
head. By means of a fan a current of air is 
drawn up through the sieves; this removes 
all light fluffy matter from the sharps. The 
heavier portions pass through the sieves and 
constitute the purified middlings, while the 
waste sharps pass over the tail of the puri- 
fier. ‘These purified middlings were really a 
coarse flour and were then simply ground on 
stones into flour of the proper state of fine- 
ness. ‘This flour, after re-dressing, was 
found to be far whiter than that which was 
obtained from the silk reel, and was the 
patent flour of the stone miller. These puri- 
fied middlings were often reduced to flour on 
rolls, and so such millers frequently assured 
their customers that their flour was roller 
made. In the old days of stone-milling, 
when the sharps were sold as pig food, the 


To MeasuRE BELTING IN THE ROLL.— 
A simple method, which is very closely 
correct, is as follows: The sum of the diam- 
eters of the roll and the eye in inches, multi- 
plied by the number of turns made by the 
belt, and this product multiplied by the 
secupa .1809 will be the length of the belt in 

ect. 

Tures LirrLe Wicks.—There are three 
little wicks to the lamp of man’s life—brain, 
blood and breath. Press the brain a little, 
its light goes out, followed by both the 
others. Stop the heart a minute and out go 
all three of the wicks. Choke the air out of 
the lungs and presently the fluid ceases to 
supply the other centers of flame, and all is: 
soon stagnation, cold and darkness. 


an 
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READY FOR DELIV 


American Flour Mill Mill Furnishers Directory = | 


—___—_==FOR 1886,===——___ 


Is NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. In compiling this book it has been our aim | 
to give the correct address of all firms or persons owning flouring mills in the 
United States and Dominion of Canada; to state wherever we have succeeded in i, 
obtaining reliable information, whether steam or water power is used; to give 
the capacity of mills in barrels of flour per day of 24 hours; to state whether 
millstones or rollers or both are used; to state whether cornmeal, buckwheat 
fiour, rye flour or oat meal are made as a specialty, and finally to indicate by a 
sign whether the party opposite whose name it is placed is rated to be worth 
$10,000 or more. We have also added a list of LEADING MILLWRIGHTS in 
almost every state and territory, and a list of the PRINCIPA.« FLOUR BROK- 
ERS, FLOUR EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS in various parts of the United : 
States, Canada and Europe. MILLERS will find this a very valuable feature, 
worth many times the cost. of the book to them. The SPECIAL points of in- 
formation in this Directory are in most cases obtained from DIRECT CORRES- 
PONDENCE. The Directory is published in pocket-book form, size of page 
about 4/2 inches by 7'%, those for pocket use by commercial travelers being 
printed on French folio paper, thin, light and strong, and those for office use 
on elegant book paper. All copies are strongly and handsomely bound, In 
ordering, specify which kind you desire. PRICE, single copy, $10.00; three 
copies, $25.00. No deviation can or will be made from these prices. 

Flour Dealers, Millers, Mill-furnishers, Insurance Companies, Transporta- 
tion Companies, etc., and their traveling agents will find this a most valuable 
book to have for constant reference. We will send this Directory by mail, post 
paid, to any address in the World on receipt of price. Order now while the 
work is new, and secure immediate benefit therefrom. Address all communi- 
cations, and make all Checks, P. O. Orders, etc., payable to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


PUBLISHER, 


124 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TEACHING THE HAND. 


“What shall our children do when they 
Teave school ?”” 

This is a question which has long been 
pressing upon parents for an answer; it is a 
question which the grown children have had 
to solve for themselves later ; and it has now 
forced itself upon those who have accepted 
the responsibility of directing the youth of 
our land. 

For years this problem in the prevailing 
system of education has forced itself on Mr. 
5. M. Inman. Ie soon came to the conclu- 
sion that the fault was not in the studies 
pursued in our institutions of learning, con- 
sidered in themselves, but in the failure to 
eombine practical with literary education. 
Add the study in a practical way, of the me- 
ehanic arts to the curriculum, and we should 
have on graduation day, not only a class of 
finished scholars stepping into the arena of 
life, but a class of young men who have al- 
ready developed the talent for some of the 
various branches of wood-work, of iron- 
work, or of the other pursuits out of which 
a living can be made. 

These observations. by the Atlanta Consti- 
dution, were made at the instance of an in- 
spector of the Atlanta, Ga., University, by 
a committee appointed to investigate the 
matter in relation to introducing manual 
training in the public schools of that city. 

©. CG. Tucker, who has charge of the insti- 
tute, stated that the attendance upon the in- 
dustrial class does not interfere with the 
other college studies, but merely takes its 
place as one of them. The scholars are di- 
vided into three classes, one of which has 
twenty-four members, the second fifteen, and 
the third thirty-two, being graded according 
to proficiency just like the literary classes. 
‘The class exercise lasts one hour and a half, 
being four hours and a half in all. This ar- 
rangement serves the double purpose of fill- 
ing in the day’s exercises in the industrial 
room, and yet of keeping each scholar only 
one and a half hours from his other studies. 

“Does this work attract attention from the 


literary studies ?’ asked Commissioner.Smith. ; 


“Tt rather serves as an incentive,” replied 
Prof. Chase. “It is a relaxation from mental 
studies, and sends the scholars hack to their 
classes brightened up and ready to do such 
vigorous thinking that the time after all is 
not lost, but serves as a recess.” 

By this time the party had entered the 
building, where Mr. Tucker stood ready to 
receive it. 

‘We only. teach the elementary principles 
of wood-work,” said Mr. Tucker, under the 
rigid cross-examination of Commissioner 
Smith. ‘You see there are certain elemen- 
tary principles which underlie all wood-work 
which, when mastered, enables the scholar 
to choose for himself the trade he wishes to 
learn. Here he follows the bent of his mind, 
and can make no mistake in after life as to 
his occupation. In iron-work, also, there are 
elementary principles, which underlie evrey 
line growing out of the use of metal. The 
tools, also, are the same, in fact, the varia- 
tions being merely for special adaptation to 
special lines of work. This is true of all 
other lines of industry. Thus you will see 
that the pupil, serving his regular class time 
here by the time his three years’ course is 
finished, has not only completed his literary 
education, but has developed at the same 
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time his special aptitude for some line of 
trade, and is thus saved the apprenticeship 
he would otherwise have to serve. At pres- 
ent we are only engaged in wood-work, in 
which we have been so successful that the 
iron department will be added shortly. 

“Do industrial schools gain anything from 
being located near manufactories ?” asked 
Commissioner Smith. 

“It adds to their value tenfold,” answered 
Mr. Tucker. ‘Here we teach the science of 
the work, with enough of the practical ma- 
nipulation to make the scholars familiar with 
the use and care of tools. With large facto- 
ries near around, the class could be taken 
out twice or thrice amonth, and by inspec- 
tion of the actual work, greatly supplement 
what they have learned here. The factories 
around Atlanta would be of such value to 
scholars that it could not be computed by a 
money value. It isa good thing to be near 
the shops.” 

“Let me give you another point,” said Pro- 
fessor Chase, as the party walked back to the 
main building. ‘Last summer, during vaca- 
tion, many of the university scholars, instead 
of teaching school or looking to the learned 
professions, went to work at the different 
trades, for which they had developed a talent 
in our industrial school, and came back with 
more money than the school teachers. You 
see it turns their minds to work.” 

“This is a great success,” said Mr. Roffe, 
as he wiped his hands with his apron. ‘*We 
familiarize all these boys with the use of 
tools, the manipulation of wood and iron, 
and the general principles which underlie 
the mechanic arts. 

“*We have now thirty boys, and have ap- 
plications which we cannot accept. Most of 
these boys are shopboys, who come up here 
to learn the principles of the trades which 
they are learning. It is our plan to familiar- 
ize our students with wood and iron, so that 
they will readily find out the trade for which 
they have a talent. Another point about 
the school is that the bright side of the trade 
is presented. : 

**When a boy enters a machine shop, he is 
at first put to cleaning off grease, and such 
other work as disgusts him with the whole 
business. Here we put him at the lathe or 
bench at once. He goes to work with enthu- 
siasm, has a pride in his surroundings, and 
will develop into a good and self-respecting 
workman. Thus we help to form his char- 
acter as well as to instruct him.” 

A more willing and intelligent-looking 
set of workers was never seen. Suchscenes, 
repeated in every town of Georgia, would 
add brawn to the arm, wealth to the purse 
and cultivation to the brain.—American Ma- 
chinist, N. Y., Feb. 18. 


8. 8. UT. H. G. UNDERWOOD. 


STQ| , 
Strout & Unpgrwooo, 


(Formerly Examiners U. S. Potent Office.) 
SOLICITORS OF 


PATENTS 


66 Wisconsin Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


‘TSLEPHONE No, 502, 


E. T. BARNuM, Manufacturer of Wire and 
Iron Work, at Detroit, Mich., writes to the 
trade, as follows: ‘‘About twenty years ago, 
in 1866, the undersigned started, in a small 
way, the manufacture of wire andiron work, 
giving employment to less thantenmen. At 
that time the wire business was in its infan- 
cy, and the practical uses of wire work were 
very imperfectly developed. In 1879, the 
business had increased so that buildings four 
stories high and one hundred feet square 
were secured, giving employment to over 
four hundred men. In 1882, a joint stock 
company was organized (of which 1 was 
president and general manager), and, in or- 
der to meet the wants of the trade, buildings 
were erected and occupied in 1888, giving 
employment to over seven hundred men. 
The panic in the Spring of 18%4 found the 
company with a large stock of manufactured 
goods ready for the Spring trade, and being 
somewhat extended for the times, together 
with internal dissensions among a few of the 
stockholders, finally resulted in the E. T. 
Barnum Wire and Iron Works going into the 
hands of a receiver, showing assets of $115,- 
000 over liabilities. Recently, December 3d, 
1885, a fire occurred, burning the works, 
which were the most extensive and complete 
in all its appointments, in the world. This 
fire has destroyed the'work of years, and at a 
time when re-organization was being per- 
fected. I would respectfully announce that 
notwithstanding these misfortunes, I have 
made arrangements to promptly fill orders 
for wire and iron work that may be sent me, 
and that I propose, as soon as possible to get 
the business in running order again. Letters 
intended for me, but addressed E. T. Barnum 
Wire and Iron Works, frequently get into 
other hands. For the present please leave 
off the Wire and Iron Works, and address 
your letters. E, T. BARNuM, Detroit, Mich. 


THE 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Railway. 


‘This Railroad is now the acknowled, Fishing and 
Hunting Line of Wisconsin : Milwaukee to Sheboy- 
gan, Sheboygan Falls and Manitowoc. 

‘Through the picturesque scenery of the Fox River 
Valley, and the cities of Kaukauna and Appleton, 
no nn for their vast water power and manufacturing 

‘facilities. 

Through Northern Wisconsin and the Michigan 
Peninsula, the most beautiful Region of Forests, 
Streams and Lakes in the Great Northwest. 

Within its limits are located the best eee and 
Hunting Grounds in the country. The equable oli- 
mate and the pure air of the Pine Forests, make ita 
most desirable Sanitarium, especially for sufferers 
from Hay Fever and rat Diseases. 

Good Hotels, Fleets of Pleasure Boats, and general 
facilities for comfort and pleasure at Lake Gogebio, 
the Eagle Waters and Pelican Lake. 

Through the most wonderful Mineral Region of the 
United States; Toe Gogebic, Montreal and Penokee 
Iron Ranges. A new and rich field for the Prospect- 
or, Speculator and Capitalist. Picturesque scenery 
and interesting sights for the Tourist. ‘The line ter- 
minates at ASHLAND, Lake Superior, well known as « 
desirable Summer Resort. 


i for 1886, a book of fifty- 

The Guide Boo six pages, contains full 

information, Maps and Engravings of the 

country traversed by the Line, and will be 

sent on application to the General Passenger 
Agent. 

i. F. WHITCOMB, 
Gen'l Manager. 


CHAS. V. McKINLAY, 
Gen'] Pass. Agent. 


Now 1s your time to send in your subscrip- 
tions for milling papers and other periodicals. 
Read our Club List on another page. 
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MILL SUPPLIES!!:#2| BRLLAS, PATTON & C0. 


enttet H, jaa! 
| BING EOE CLIT onisn Mie 


Prices Close and Quality the Best, 3 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG., 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0,)222=ssues., CHICAGO. 


GRAIN AND Provisions 
a MARVELLOUS PRICES. ™& y Hought or sold for shipment, or carried on margins. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


jarket Reports furnished to correspondents, 


BOO KS FOR THE MILLION tarsi ia 
Complete Novels and Other Works, by Famous Authors, Almost Given Away! 
apie grin boos are pabilaned io vent papel, ‘uany of them handsomely ted pe «| J 0 M TH EW ON C0 
alco Hf id 11K Wo possess, Jn cloth bout 1 i 1 
each Each book ia 
' jedott Pape: wi, A Novel. 


GENERAL 


e “Adornments ao 
et sontalaing Cas: 


Hough Couway, author 


Sous _|COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS, 

AUGUSTA, - GEORGIA. 

nam, a"large | Readdon, eta eae tna 
2” Leo! 


ph a E. B. OWENS & CO., 
freee sve rnc | PrOVISIONS and Grain 


| BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Sell on Track West and to Arrive. 

| Pine Storage Cellars for Meat and Lard. 
ate, A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, Handle all kinds of Grain, 

“iy Winkle Colas, author Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


By Mra. Henry Wood, author of REFER RTO Western National Bani, Baltimore; citi: 
By Miss Mul zens’ National Ban! altimore; Wm ‘an ns, 

Pal Feueh;, A Kove ay ue Maes Tatunneeloweriwitcnoron iver Guinoy alll: 

sore Bilt, autber Bloomington Pork Packing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 


embroidery, ete 


ir the Yor 
published. 


for Ladies and 
pondence. giving 
Aters Of every 


| Private entertainments. 
| 9 Parlor Magic and Chemical Experimenta, 
8 book which ells how to perfrm hundreds of amusing 

Seige a magic and instructive experiments with simple | 31. Day 
author of Fas 

| “ro. “The Home Cook Book and Family Physt- 32. Reaping 
| qian, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes | Cecll Hay, authe 
And Bints to housekee 


Iso telling how to cure allcom- | 33. Dudle: 


illustrated, 

Stories by Popular Authors, 
8 and detective stories, stories of 

adventure, of railway life, etcs, all very la: 


By 
he krone otter, 


f pur R NEQUALLED, OFFER attanaeretewreemey { |L, EVERINGHAM & CO, 


Mote, Reglatered Letter, or Money (rderssnd ait Franklin News Co., Philad’a, ic d (PEE 
FLOUR *-° BROKERS | geipiras, wansuaus eo, | Commission IVE rchants 


ILLERS DESIRING TO SELL FLOURS BY SAM- 
ple in car lots in the cities of Baltimore, Md., or oe e THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
Washington, D. C., should communicate with P.H GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 


HILL, Millers’ Agent, WASHINGTON, D. C., and for 
Philadelphia, Pa., communicate with HILL & MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH, MINN, On the Chicago Board of Trade, 
SCHAAF, Millers’ Agents and Grain Brokers, 219 For cash or future delivery, a specialty. 

North Broad 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Highest] Orders for Choice Milling Wheat Given Special 


Special information, indicating course of markets, 
references. Attention. freely furnished upon request ' 


The only thoroughly practical work on Modren 
| e Milling in the English language designed for the 


use of operative millers only. 


[OUIS H. GIBSON’S 


Gradual Reduction Milling. 


Contains 429 pages, many cuts, and diagrams for a 100-barrel mill, 70-barrel mill, a 50- barrel mill, and a 600-barrel 
mill, Full of interesting and valuable matter. Publisher's price $3.00. Will be fu rnished with the United 
States Miller for $3.50, postage prepaid. Send in your orders at once to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS. 

A YANKEE clinched his argument with an 
Englishman as to the relative size of the 
Thames and Mississippi by saying: ‘‘Why, 
look here, mister, there ain’t enough water 
in the whole of the Thames to make a gargle 
for the mouth of the Mississippi River.” 

A MAN that has plenty of corn in his barn 
is always of an even disposition, but the one 
who has it on his feet is invariably cross- 
grained. 

Towmy’s REASONS.—Fond papa (proudly 
displayiug the accomplishments of his six- 
year-old boy to the visiting clergyman) : 
“Now, Tommy, tell the gentleman what you 
would like to be, when you grow up to bea 
great, big man.” 

Tommy (pointing at the distinguished vis- 
itor): “I'd like to be a minister like him.” 

Visiting clergyman (greatly gratified) : 
“Ah, my young friend, you would like to be 
a clergyman like me, would you? And,now, 
tell me why you would like to be clergyman 
like me.” 

Tommy (promptly): ‘Cause I heard pa 
say yesterday that you had the softest job of 

any man he knew. Nothing to do but talk 
an hour or so, every Sunday, live free on the 
members of the congregation, and be 
worshipped like a little tin god on wheels by 
all the women in the parish.”’ 

Quire a Noverry—In His Way.—tThe 
wife of a New York cashier remarked at the 
supper table :— 

“Have you read the late novel by Wilkie 
Collins ?” 

‘Haven't read it.”” 

“Well, there is a cashier of a bank in it 
just like you. He is honest and faithful, and 
does not run off with his employer’s money.” 

“That’s the way it is with those novelists. 
They are so unnatural, and improbable in 
their descriptions of men.” 

Mrs. Mulligan—And so you 
mother now ? 

Motherless Boy—No, mum. 

Mrs. Mulligan—Well, me boy, whenever 
you feel the want of # good licking come to 
me and I’!1 be a mother to you. 

THREE MysTERIOUS BAss.—‘‘ Another fun- 
ny thing happened to me the other day, this 
time up a Lackawaxen,”’ said John Gilbert, 

the traveling groceryman. ‘I was waiting 
there for a train, and, as by no way that I 
could figure it, could it get there under three 
hours, I walked over to gaze on the Dela- 
ware. I strolled up and down the river bank 
a while, and then noticed a canal that crossed 
the river by a big viaduct. I walked up 
the canal bank and watched the boats go by. 
They were loaded with coal. Thirsting for 
information, I finally said to a boy who came 
along on a mule, wearing his father’s 
trousers rolled up to his knees : 

‘** Where is this coal going to, my little 
man?” 

“++ To market, pop ?’ he replied. 

“Then I watched more boats, and, not 
being able to still my longing for knowl- 
edge, by and by I said to a man who was 
working the tiller of one of the boats : 

‘** How many tons do you carry ?’ 

‘““* As many, begorra, as any other boat 
that roons this detch !’ 

“Surfeited with information, I returned to 
the river. I walked up and down, and pres- 
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ently I saw a pine peg, which was driven in 
the sand near the water. There wasa string 
to it. 

“Now I wonder what that is?’ I said to 
myself. 

“Not being able to answer the question, I 
went and pulled the peg out of the sand. 
The string came out of the water pretty 
hard, and [ found that three big black bass 
had ‘got fast on it in some way through the 
gills. There was no mistake about it. There 
was the peg, there was the string, and there 
were the bass, alive and kicking. 

‘* Well,’ I says, ‘that’s certainly the fun- 
niest thing I ever did see.’ 

“T had heard of eels traveling overland 
from one pond to another; perch that climb 
trees were old acquaintances of mine; cat- 
fish that swear at you like troopers when they 
take the hook, I had seen and heard; but 
bass that could come out of the water, string 
themselves like these, shove the peg in the 
sand, and get back in the water again, was 
more than I could explain. 

***WhenI go back home and tell this,’ I 
said to myself, ‘people won’t believe me, and 
then I’ll feel bad.’ 

“So I looked around to see if there was any 
one near that could enlighten me on this 
curious subject. I saw no one but a pious- 
looking old gentleman, who was fishing 
along the river quite a way below. As he 
was so intent on his sport that he seemed 
oblivious to all around him, I did'nt like to 
disturb him in his gentle recreation, and so 
walked back to the hotel and told the land- 
lord that he might cook the bass for my sup- 
per. He did, and they were good. After 
supper I went down to get the train. There 
was a pious-looking, white-haired old gentle- 
man there, with a fish pole on his shoulder. 
He seemed to be very mad. As I got on the 
train, I heard him say : 

“Yes, sir; by the jumping jimminy! 
Three old sockers; and I'll give six dollars 
to know what became of ’em !’ 

“*That man ain’t as pious as he looks,’ I 
said, as the train moved out. 

“And then the thing struck me all of a 
sudden, and I said I’d bet anything that the 
white-haired old man had found some bass 
that had strung themselves just as mine had, 
and that he’d gone and lost ’em some way or 
other. 

“I say, don’t it beat everything how these 
funny things will keep happening to me ?”— 
New York Sun. 


“JuLtA, I don’t see why you are going to 
marry Harry Bascomb. He hasn’tany money, 
and it is not likely that he’ll ever have any.” 

“Fanny, I'd scorn to marry for money. 
Harry is handsome and a fine athlete. He 
would bring to me a sense of protection.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Julia. Every one to 
her mind. You may marry for protection; I 
intend to marry for revenue.” 


SNoopPs was a young man who had been 
married a year, and he was telling a friend 
how diffident he was when single. ‘* Were 
you much embarrassed when you popped the 
question?” asked the friend. 

‘Embarrassed! Well, I should say I was. 
I owed $1,500 for board and clothes and one 
thing or other, and didn’t have a cent to pay 
it with. 


“UNcLE James,” said a young lady who 
was spending-a few days in the country, ‘tis 


that chicken by the gate a Brahmin?” 

“No,” replied uncle James, “he’s a Leg- 
horn.” 

‘* Why, certainly, to besure” said the young 
lady. ‘How stupid of me! I can see the 
horns on his legs.” 

‘Ts the old man any better?”’ asked a boot- 
black of a newsboy yesterday. 

“ Better |”? echoed Jim, ‘‘I should say he 
was; you ought to have seen him sling stove 
wood at mother this morning.”’ 


He KNew.—‘ What do we call those ani- 
mals that live partly on land and partly in 
the water?” asked a New York teacher of 
the new boy. 

‘‘ Bathers,” replied the little boy, who had 
been to Coney Island on several occasions. 

“You are getting to be bright. Perhaps 
you can:give me the name of some of. the mi- 
gratory birds.” 

* Bank cashiers.”"—Zexas Siflings. 


“ Yxs,” thundered the preacher from the 
pulpit, ‘the hairs of our head are all num- 
bered.” 

‘**T wonder where the back numbers go to?” 
said the bald-headed man in the front pew, 
rubbing his shining scalp. 

“Do as I do; get a reprint,” said the man 
behind him, and he took off his wig and fan- 
ned the flies away with it.—SanF'rancisco( Cal.) 
Chronicle. 


A Faruer’s MistaAke.— Young Mr. Feath- 
erly, a guest, declined cake, and Bobby’s eyes 
grew big with astonishment. ‘‘Don’t you 
want any cake?” he asked. 

‘No Bobby,” replied Featherly, “I seldom 
eat it.” 

“ How’s that, pa?” inquired Bobby, turn- 
ing to the old gentleman; ‘‘you said at the 
dinner table Mr. Featherly always takes the 
cake.—New York Sun. 


A LITTLE boy was trudging along the street 
with a slate under his arm, when an old lady 
stopped him and said kindly: ‘* Thatisright, 
my little boy. I love to see little boys who 
are anxious to learn and are fond of going to 
school. Here’s a nickel for you.” 

“Thank ye, mum,” said the little boy. 

‘ Been buying a new slate, I see.” 

“ Yes, mum; it’s for me fader.” 

‘For your father?” ° 

“Yes, mum; he keeps a saloon on Second 
avener.—New York Sun. 


CounTRY MERCHANT (to Chicago drum- 
mer)—'A St. Louis firm offers me eighteen 
months’ time.” 

Chicago drummer—‘‘Only eighteen months! 
They’re trying to swindle you.” 

Merchant—t What time can your house 
give?” 

Chicago drummer— Four years are our 
usual terms; but I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
You give me an order, and if the account is 
not paid in 80 days I’ll take 10 per cent. off; 
if not paid in 60 days, 20 per cent. off; and if 
not paid in ninety days, 30 per cent. off.” 

Merchant—‘‘ And if not paid in 4 months.”” 

Chicago drummer—‘‘ Then I’ll wipe the 
account off the books altogether, and send 
you a framed photograph of our monster es- 
tablishment. No St. Louis firm can do busi- 
ness in this territory while the representative 
of Alexander Rockbottom & Co. is abroad.— 
New York Sun. 
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NINE ROOMS AND TWENTY-FOUR SOLDIERS. 


An exchange tells this story of a French 
sergeant to whom was intrusted the oversight 
of twenty-four soldiers, and who, doubtless, 
had a chance to find out for himself the truth 
of Longfellow’s statement that ‘things are 
not what they seem.” 

In the building which the soldiers were to 
occupy there were nine rooms, so he arranged 
his men in the fo!lowing manner, taking care 

to keep the center room to 


And so for the fourth time the Sergeant 
counted and was satisfied. 
| Made bold by their suc- 
0 9 0 
er, the men agreed that 
half should leave the 
building, only eighteen re- 
| maining behind. 
they were gone the Ser- 
geant came round for the 


0 Ch PY) 


arrangement as follows : 


8 3 3 himself, so that he could) What more cana man wish? There were 
____ thus manage a sort of war- | nine on each side; and yet there were six men 
like ‘tpuss in the corner. jless than at first, and | 
8 3 3 By this disposition of eighteen less than when 4 Oot am! 
the men the brave sergeant | he last went round. | 
——;——_ — had ninestationed oneach | It iseasy to explain how | 
8 3 | 8 face of the building, and | theSergeant wasdeceived. 0 | 0 
} so flattered himself that)/The corner rooms are | 
it was well guarded. By and by the sol- counted on two sides of 
diers grew tired, and not seeing any signs|the house at once. The 4 | 0 5 


of danger, they knocked at the door of the 
center room and asked permission to alter) 
the arrangement, so that they might have a} 
little amusement. 

The Sergeant gave consent on condition 
that there should always be nine men on) 
each side of the house, | 
and then retired to rest. Leet 

About an hour after-___|_"__|_ 
ward he went his rounds 
and found his men ar- 1 | | 1 
ranged thus : 

He counted carefully. 
There were nine on each 4 
side, so he went peacefully 
to bed again, quite satisfied with the con- 
duct of his men, and not imagining that 
four soldiers had gone for a walk in the 
town, as you may see if you count the num- 
ber in the plan adjoining. 

Not long afterward the truants returmed, 
bringing with them four friends. There 
were now twenty-eight men in the building. 

| For the second time the 


| 
| 

——e ———l 
| 


— 
(ew | 4 
| | 


2 5 2 Sergeant went his rounds 
and found the rooms occu- 

| pied as follows: 
5 | 5 ‘Nine on each side,” he 


| thought, “certainly lama 
| lucky fellow to have such 

Bien] 26) 2 a trustworthy set of men 

under me.” And yetthere 
were four more soldiers than there were at 
first, and eight more than when he last went 
round, ‘Truly, things are not what they 
seem. 

Soon after the Sergeant had retired four) 
more fresh soldiers came in, so the number 
of the detachment was increased to thirty- 
two. Once more the vigilant Sergeant went 
round. Once more he found nine on each 


side, and went back to his | 
room without suspecting 7 1 
mischief. | 
Who should he be doubt- | 
ful, when there were al- 7 7 


ways nine on each side? | 
By and by four more | 

men came in, and the 1 7 | 1 

number in the building | 

was raised to thirty-six. The men were at 

first afraid that they would be found out, but 

after a little while they managed to arrange 

themselves, so that the magic number should 

still be found on each side; neither more nor 


less. 


more there are in these ' } 
rooms, the fewer there are in the whole 
building; and the fewer there are in the cor- 
ner rooms, the more there are in the house. 


Tue longest spans of overhead telegraph 
wire in the world have been recently put up 
by the French in Cochin China. They cross the 
river Mekong, posts 160 feet high having been 
placed on each side of the river at a spot 
where the width is 2,560, and from these sili- 


cious bronze wires—one .04 inch and the oth- | 


er .055 inch in diameter—are extended across 
the stream, 


Tue Panama Railway Company has been 
laying many miles of extra track of late for 
switches.and branch lines, and contemplates 
the construction of an additional line across 
theisthmus. Three passenger trains are now 
running daily, and an increased number of 
freight trains. A large amount of new roll- 
ing stock has lately been added. One cause 
of the increase in traflic is the transportation 
of men and materials for the Panama Canal 
Company. 


DantEzs’ “Lehrbuch der Geographie” for 
the present year, gives the population of the 
world at 1,435,000,000, speaking 3,064 lan- 


| guages and dialects. ‘There are, it says, 1,100 


forms of religious belief. Christendom in- 
cludes 482,000,000, divided between 208,000,- 
000 Roman Catholics, 123,000,000 Protestants, 
$3,000,000 Greeks or Orthodox, and_ 8,000,000 
in one hundred various sects. The Jews 
number 8,000,000, the Mohammedans 120,000.- 
000, and the followers of Brahma 138,000,000. 
The Pagans proper are estimated at 234,000,- 
000, and the Buddhists at 503,000,000. 


A LAUGHABLE MISTAKE.— You remember 
Louise Eldridge’s adventure with a mustard- 
poultice, don’t you? It’s a good many years 
ago, when Louise was young and charming. 
Capt. Eldridge and she were stopping ata 
country hotel, when in the middle of the 
night the Captain was taken with cramps, 
and Louise slipped on her dressing-gown and 
went down to the porter, who took her to the 
kitchen, where she manufactured a rousing 
mustard-poultice. She ran xpi up stairs 
so that the blamed thing should not cool. 
She flew along the passage till she saw a dim 
light over the transom. She flitted into the 
room, she rushed up to the bed, she pulled 
down the spreads, she yanked up a night- 
gown, and she clapped a red-hot mustard- 
plaster on the pit of a stomach, sor : 
‘That will relieve you, my dear!” Anda 
great big strange man sat up and cursed like 
a pilot off Sandy Hook, Poor Louise! she 


had cramps herself before she gained her 
own room and fainted on the hearth-rug, 
while the man with the mustard-poultice 
went raring around to find his unknown as- 
sailant.—N. Y. Mi 


Mirror. 


cess in puzzling their lead- 


While | 


last time, and found the | 
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WHEAT PRODUCT OF HUNGARY. 
CONSUL STERNE. 


In the following report on the wheat crop 
of Hungary of the past year, 1885, the dis- 
trict of Croatia-Slavonia is not included. 
That district produces but little grain, being 
heavily timbered for the most part, and so 
will not materially alter the figures presented. 

One hundred and fourteen millions of 
bushels of wheat were raised on 7,940,000 
acres, the average per acre being about 14.4 
bushels. In 1884 the quantity raised was 
105,000,000 bushels, with an average yield of 
18.2 bushels to the acre, and in 1883, 90,000,- 
000 bushels, with an average of twelve bush- 
els to the acre. Thisshows an excess for the 
present year of 11,000,000 bushels above the 
average of the three years, and was there- 
fore satisfactory as to quantity, though it 
does not equal the result for 1682, which was, 
however, one of the best years known in 
Hungary. 

In quality the result for 1885 is even more 
satisfactory. The wheat is very superior in 
weight and color, and much of it possesses 
the character of being what is termed ‘Stahl- 
Weizen”’ (steel wheat), because of its hard- 
ness, a quality for which fMfungarian wheat 
is celebrated in good years. In respect to 
general quality the present crop is specially 
superior to that of the preceding year, which 
was so deficient in this point as hardly to de- 
serve the name of ‘‘Hungarian wheat,” and 
brought the lowest price known for years, 
much of it yet being reported to be in the 
hands of the producers. 

Notwithstanding these comparatively good 
results of 1885, the producers are anything 
but happy, for in spite of its superior quality 
the wheat of 1885 sells at but little more than 
the very inferior article of 1884, and there is 
thus far very little demand for it. While it 
is true that the suddenly sprung ‘Bulgarian 
difficulty” has caused a slight advance and 
more life in the wheat market, the normal 
prices for the present can be quoted at 80 
cents a bushel for fall, and 88 cents for spring 
delivery. To alleviate to some extent the 
present unfavorable condition, the railways 
of the state have made some reductions in 
the rates of freight, but while such a remedy 
might cause some relief where there is only 
a question of competition with the other 
large grain-producing countries, the same 
will not cure the difficulty of to-day. While 
formerly there was only the bugbear of com- 
petition, by America first of all, it has now 
come in the shape of the wall of protection 
which the former customers of Hungary are 
erecting, the lately established additional 
duty on grain by Germany being the last 
brick in this wall. 

The gradually growing unfavorable posi- 
tion of Hungary as a purely agricultural 
state is no doubt the cause of its present 
great effort to develop manufacturing and 
other industries. Thus it is hoped to over- 
come the danger by creating a larger home 
consumption which a manufacturing popula- 
tion is supposed to supply. More attention 
is to be paid to the raising of cattle and the 
products of the dairy; und instead of placing 
the simple grain upon the market, as much 
of it as possible is to be converted into other 
forms, such as high wines, starch, &c., thus 
creating more profitable articles of export, 
and at the same time obviating the necessity 


of importing such articles. Even Hungary 
has an attack of the ‘protective fever.” 
Sure it is that farming for grain only is not 
profitable at present prices, and much of it 
is carried on at a positive loss for many of 
the large estates are in the hands of masters 
who have made their contracts on a basis of 
the formerly ruling high prices and on leases 
running from seven to fourteen years. 

I have said this much upon the subject of 
wheat, because it is the most important pro- 
duct of Hungary, and also because the prices 
of wkeat in Europe, and indirectly in Amer- 
ica; are to some ‘extent governed ‘by the ex- 
hibit of Hungary. — 


A A 80FT Wi WHEAT CRAZE. 

In every community there is some genius 
whose mission is to show that the part is 
greater than the whole, that the lesser in- 
volves the greater, and so forth, and he is 
busy at present in Manitoba endeayoring to 
persuade the farmers of that Province to ex- 
tend the cultivation of White Russian or 
other soft spring wheat at the expense of the 
Red Fife. The idea is that White Russian 
will sell for nearly as much as the Red Fife 
and that it grows fifteen bushels to the acre 
more than the other. The truth, however, 
as opposed to the idea is that it won’t and 
doesn’t. It may be a few days earlier; but, 
unless unduly delayed, the Red Fife ripens 
early enough to escape any frost that would 
spare White Russian, and in the very unusual 
event of damage by early frost the Fife wheat 
frozen is worth as much as the other un- 
touched. The latter, if frozen, is unmarket- 
able. It is also more liable to blight and 
smut. It will not clean like the other, and is 
in every way inferior. If farmers wish to 
damage the interests of the Province, send 
immigration elsewhere, and generally destroy 
the enviable reputation they have acquired, 
they will discard the hard and adopt the soft 
wheat; if they don’t they won’t. The ex- 
periment has been tried in Minnesota, and it 
failed. Those who tried it wish they had not 
and are getting back to former lines as 
quickly as they can.—Montreal Herald. 


AN INFANT LOCOMOTIVE. 

John C, Gould, machinist and musician, of 
No. 69 Whiting street, New Haven, Ct., has 
constructed a full-fledged locomotive, which 
is 20 inches long from the cab entrance to the 
catcher tip, or 883 inches long with the tender. 
Gold mounted steel bands circle the brass 
boiler, from which a steam pressure of 100 
pounds can be developed. A miniature steam 
gauge within the cab registered as high as 
sixty pounds of steam. By other signs the 
constructor can easily tell when his pet is 
under a greater pressure. It took about one 
year to build the locomotive, and estimating 
the value of the small tocls he had to make to 
model the intricate machinery and the value 
of the material of which the locomotive is 
made, the cost of the whole thing was about 
$400. 

An ordinary five-cent doll would look like a 
giant in the cab, and a clove would seem like 
a big piece of timber if placed alongside of 
the small steel across that which keeps (o- 
gether the various sections of machinery. The 


height of the cab is only five inchesand a half | size, and is 


from the floor, and it is 7 inches long on the 
top. Itis4inches wide. A baby’s thimble 
would loom up in imagination to the propor- 
tions of a kerosene barrel if it was put side by 


side with the polished oil cups. These are 
8-16ths of an inch wide each and about a quar- 
ter of aninch deep. A gallon of oil would 
not be exhausted by them in a century and 
ahalf. The engine has an inch and a quarter 
stroke, and is propelled by driving wheels that 
are three and a half inches in diameter and 
ten and « half inches in circumference. 

Other dimensions in this little wonder fur- 
nished by the builder were: Connecting rods, 
44 inches from center to center; boiler 11 inch- 
es long; heating room in fire-box, 4 inches; 
cylinder box 1% inches long; smoke stack, 8+ 
inches high; side cab windows, 14 inch high 
and 1 inch wide; front cab windows, # of an 
inch wide; length of sand slide from sand box, 
4inches; coal room in tender, 23 inches wide 
and 7 inches long. 

The smoke stack, sand box and dome are 
gold-mounted. To give a thorough descrip- 
tion of this fine piece of mechanism would 
require a great deal of space in a newspaper 
to do thesubjectjustice. Sufficeittosay that 
no engine on the Consolidated road has more 
appointments than this, butof course they are 
all ona very reduced scale. Mr. Gould has 
been requested by his friends to place the pro- 
duct of his skill on exhibition on some Chap- 
el street window, so that people can see what 
a remarkable piece of work he has turned out. 
He has thus far refused todo so. Probably 
the first place where it will be seen publicly 
is at the Exhibition of Mechanical Artin New 
York tnat will be held shortly. The engine 
can attain a speed of nine miles an hour.— 
New Haven Union. 

Dusr and smoke in factories may now be 
dealt with by electricity. It was recently as- 
serted at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Montreal, in a paper by Professor 
Lodge, that a dusty atmosphere would be 
speedily cleared by the passage of electric 
sparks. A prominentlead-smelter of Wales, 
reading a report of this meeting, determined 
to apply the scheme to purifying the atmos- 
phere of his works, where the fumes or yola- 
tilized lead were continually escaping from 
the flues and poisoning the atmosphere. An 
experimental shaft was made of barrels with 
windows cut in them, and the electric spark 
was transmitted. The experiment is claimed 
to have been a complete success.— Mechanics. 


AN extraordinary feat in telephoning was 
recently accomplished between St.Petersburg 
and Boulogne, a distance of 2,465 miles. Con- 
versation was kept up notwithstanding a 
rather high induction. The Russian engineers 
hope to succeed in conversing by telephone 
over a distance of 4,665 miles. 
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SYERYONE IN CHAROK OF A BOILRR SHOULD HAVE A COPY. 
THE FIREMAN'S GUIDE, 


A HANDBOOK ON 


THE CARE OF BOILERS: 


By Teknologforeningen T. 1., Stockholm. Trans- 
lated from the Third Eaitlon, and Revised 
BY KARL P. DAHLSTROM, M. §. 

The following are the titles of articles in this book: 

After starting the Fire; Alarm Whistle; Arrange- 
ments for Ascertaining the Water-line; Best time to 
Blow out; Blowing Out Partially; Blowing out To- 
tally; Cure of the Boiler when not in Use; Care of the 
Fire; Care of the Fire during short Stops in the Work; 
Causes of Foaming; Cleaning Out; Cleaning the Boil: 


OGILVIE’S HANDY BOOK 


OP USEFUL INFORMATION, 


of; Alcohol, Peroentag ¥ 
oard and Timer Measure; Brass, Welght of; Brokers 


tin; Grains, Vegetables, and Fruits. Comparative Yield of; Holl- 
nformation for Business Men; Interest Tables; Iron Cast, Tables of; Iron Bar, Tables of; 
jas to Board Meas ead Pipe, Sizes and Welghts; Lengtl 


‘ates, Cities, etc.; Nautical Vocabulary; Ocean, 
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Frecaulong berore Starting'e Pires Prounutons ti Finy 3 ded Contains 128 pages and 1s handsomely bound. Woe guarantes perfect satisfaction in every respect, Paice 
losing the Dampers, etc.; Precautions when the , 

Water is fiw: Precautions on Drawing the Fire; Pro. Dollar ©, will send Scone: OF: 0; llvie's Handy Book and the UNiTEp SeaTEs Minumr for one year for One 


aid to any sin the United States or Canada. Address E, HARRISON CAWKER, Pub- 
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‘MOOREIS UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 


and[Complete'Mechanic; _, 

Contafis¥1016'Pages, 500 Engravings; and 
ever 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, Calcul 
tions, Receipts, Processes, Trade Secrets 

&c.,,im every busine: 

pestis ine Sengtsn Lescses. tthe ooet: o 

ondensed Universal Encvelopmedic. coniatsing ; 
200 differe: radi occupation: 


Flexible cloth, price 60 cents, sent free by mail on 
receipt of price, or a soby, of the United States Miller 
for$1.2h. Address allorders 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
PUBLISHER U.S, MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spon's * Mechanics’ ¥ Own * Book, 


A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND 
AMATEURS, 
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Steolf pleasing and use , 
“ Ne work, would willingly pay $10 for it if 
=''Gives information of great value to 
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Wow Ready. Containing 702 pages, 8vo, cloth, with 1420 
illustrations. 

The title of this work almost suffices to indicate the 
character of the contents. The various mechanical 
trades that deal with the conversion of wood, metals 
and stone into useful objects are explained from an 
every-day practical view. 

The method of treatmentof each branch is scientific, 
yet simple. First in order comes the raw material 
worked upon, its characters, variations and suitabil- 
ity. Then the tools used in working up the material 
aro examined asto the principles on which their shape 
and manipulation are based, including the means 
tor keeping them in order, by grinding, setting, hand- 
ling and cleaning. A third section, where necessary, 
is devoted to explaining and illustrating typical ex- 
men ples of the work to be executed in the particular 
material under notice. Thus the book forms a com- 
plete guide to all the ordinary mechanical operations; 
ané whilst pro: ional workmen will find in it many 
suggestions as to the direction in which improve- 
inents should be aimed at, amateur readers will be 
ging to avail themselves of the simple directions and 

genious devices by which they can in a great degree 
overcome the Suadvantage of alack of manipulative 
@kill. Price $2.60 pomtiad |. Address 
./ HARRISON CAWKER, 
PuBLISHER U. 8. MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Engineers’ Pocket Book. 


NEW EDITION. 
Enlarged and Entirely Re-written. 


From New Electrotype Plates, 


Mechanics’ and Eogineers Pocket-Book of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas, pertaining to Mechanics, Math- 
ematics and Physics, including Areas, Squares, 
Cubes, and Roots, etc.; Logarithms, Steam and thé 
Bteam Engine, Naval Arch: ture, ‘Masonry, Steam 

ills, ete.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, etc.; 
Orthography of Technical Words and Terms, etc., 
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A BOOK YOU WANT! 
The Science of a New Life. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


A graduate of one of the oldest chartered Colleges in America, viz: The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York City. 


Vi 
will unfold to you a better elixir than the 
for, although it will not enable you to 
led and obeyed, will endow you with such a 
measure of health, strength, purity of body and mind, and intense happiness, as to make you the envied of 
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Book Form, $4.00. 

“Toannot find words to express my admiration of 
the skill and industry displayed in producing the | Luo 
same. EAS I belongs the honor of having presented 
to the world a book containing more POSITIVE in- 
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= POSITIVE PROOF. & 
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Nothing can produce more Substantial Evidence of the Superiority of our 
Mills than the facts set forth in the following letter. 


Orrice or Hoppte Bros., 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 4 Kimpant Housr, Watt 8t., 
CASE MANUFACTURING CO., Conumbus, O. 
Agnanta, GA., Dec. 16rH, 1885. 
(GientLEMEn:—We have very gratifying success with the flour and “Roller” meal purchased 

from mills running on your system of milling. We buy and sell largely at wholesale. Our _ || 
territory extends to the largest cities of four states, and the products from your system gives 
much better satisfaction than any others we can obtain. The praise we receive is universal. 
We would be glad therefore to obtain the names at any time of the mills you fit up that 
we may correspond with them, Please let us hear from you. 

Yours truly, 


HOPPIE BROTHERS. | 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


CASE#MFG#COK 


GOLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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